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FAMILY ESTATE 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Beaulieu Vineyard 




















OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulien (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., ae of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. Mclntyre, D 
” Archbisho ? of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


Eas 








Main Office 
300 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. 


New York Office and Cellars 
2-4 Barclay St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 


815 So. Sixth St. 


413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 


322 W. North Ave. 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 


A. J. Hammer Co. 


Ohio 


1653 St. Clair Ave. 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 


The Mid-West 
Church Goods Co. 
1218 Farnam Street, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


F. A. Remanjon 
Sales Representative 
2039 Calhoun St. 
New Orleans 19, La. 


Bernard McCulla, Inc. 
341 Weybosset St. 
Providence 3, R. I. 





John F. Fleming 
35 Sagamore Ave. 
West Medford 55, Mass. 
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codlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 





(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
GD onc ccies 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil co. Se 29.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Geme Cees 2.6 ccsccx 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





(D} No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. ¥5274. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 


in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined Onl 

Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Reson Chieide $ 72 nd 
Roman Cope ......... 70.50 80.75 cena Cose 107.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatics .... 187.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Roman Benediction Veil 43.00 


Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Roman Preaching Stole 16.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ..... 101.00 
Gothic Cope ......... 77.50 99:00 Gothic Cope ....ccece 113.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 200.00 


(C) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, ‘Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


(E) No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


ea Unlined Lined 
ine 

Roman Chasuble..... $65.75 aaa — ee = = 
Roman Cope......... et ik i . — 
Roman Dalmatics..... 154.25 <i a ses 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil..... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Sole ..... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope......... 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Joe Kouse o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 » LL. 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 























Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. S$ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $ 11.50 18 in 
Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 11.75 18 in 

8 Yrs. 40 in 6.00 6.00 6.50 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in 7.00 7.00 7.50 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs 48 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 16.00 22 in. 
l4 Yrs 52 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.00 10.00 10.50 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yee. 58 in 10.50 10.50 11.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 m. 11.25 11.25 ba.79 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 11.75 11.75 12.25 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) Noe. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 






(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 


































Jhe Mouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy  cj,. ee 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- — 7, 

ing in all church colors, made extra oe + $3.75 in. . . .$5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired “4 in. ... 4,25 30 in. ... 6,00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 20 mm. ... 6 32 in. ... 7.00 
| Sere rer meer $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B1I00 and B110. which are $1.00 additional. 
(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. . $3.00 


» omers ; 94 i 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 bow Me. 880 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
> (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- DE a otawuiasaipas en iaes sca $6.50 
_ : “v 
= Made extra full. Sizes 18 yee (K) Me. 827 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Me a ee ee . Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
| } 3° eee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with , 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
ME a we 6 race eric manteieree $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 


ILL. 


Oxford cloth. Made * 


Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 « 
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inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.00 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.50 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $5.10 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yard............ $ 4.30 
(E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
re ee ree re $ 3.60 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, -hemstitched without 
ee Se eee $ 3.10 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 


- (F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
ER rere Sr Pane eae $ 23.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


ete alse telah iaca sah ts ahah aietiaea $ 19.50 
o. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
e boewm only. ...s.ccces. $ 16.50 
o. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
Driciciedkiked Gaeba eee $ 13.50 
o. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion only............- $ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
th bidanctehbmewkiendcn $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


sige et bottom. .....606 5060. $ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
ehPbbn oe sncbeasnddaeenen $ 41.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 


linen 


ee | 


Jase ob HANSEN 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 


Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.00 


No. F 502 Surplice to pea Alb 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
No. 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 


and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) Fl F2* FS3** 
POEs 56:00:20 $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal... 1.20 Lae %.73 
Purificator.... 85 3s 12 
eer 130 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. 85 SS 1.20 
Stole Collar... A0 AS 65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN’ BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd...... $ 1.27 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd.... 1.69 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd..... 2.35 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd... 2.25 


* 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


\ alsd«: . ° ieee ue 
mported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices eS 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
hen ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
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eT ee ee ee $ 16.50 


F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 





For light weight Albs and Surplices 
For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








11 SIZES -- READY MADE CASSOCKS -- $25.( 


For the Clergy and Seminarian—Lightweight, no Lining 
The Cassock illustrated on this page is a ready-made Cassock and has been 
produced after considerable research. It is designed to meet the requirements 
of the average figure, made in sizes only as specified on this page. We do not 
make any alterations. As an extra Cassock it is highly recommended for general 
utility purposes. 
This Cassock is sold subject to your approval with the privilege of being re- 
turned within five days. 
BLACK WOOL AND NYLON—a good wearing medium lightweight, dressy 
material, suitable for summer and general wear. 
COLLAR HEIGHT: 11,” with 1” wide opening. 
SLIT on each side of Cassock for easy access to trouser pocket. 
STYLE: Roman Button Front. 
BLACK BUTTONS: Hand sewn. 11 SIZES 
COAT BUTTON HOLES $ 400 
HEM: Two inches at bottom. TO CHOOSE FROM ? 












































STANDARD size cuffs on sleeves. PRICE EACH 
Down Back Chest Collar Length 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Sleeve 
No. 4B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151/ in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151/ in. 32), in. 
No. 4B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32), in. 
No. 4B5844 58 in. 44 in. - 161 in. 321/ in. 
No. 4B6040 60 in. 40 in. 15// in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6042 — 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6044 60 in. 44 in. 16//, in. 33 in. 





No. 4B6244 62 in 44 in 17 in. 34 in. 





READY MADE CASSOCK 





(MERICA’S FINEST CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED CASSOGK 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements is more comfortable a 
better fitting. Usually, however, such cassocks are very costly. Because we maintain our own tailoring depa 
ment, we have been able to effect economies that have brought prices to the level of ordinary cassocks with 
sacrificing quality. Before purchasing your next cassock, write us for samples of fabrics, so that you can see 


yourself that Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored Cassocks are superlative values. 









WA 





Roman Back 
Cassock 


No. A725 NYLON AND WOOL. A 
wrinkle resisting, rich appearing light 
weight material of equal parts of 
Nylon and Wool. Will give good wear. 
An exceptional value. . 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$59.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 





OUR SPECIAL 
No. A990 All Wool Worsted. Cus- 
tom hand-tailored of a wrinkle re- 
sisting all wool material that gives 
long wear yet retains its neat ap- 
pearance. Suitable for year-around 
wear. An exceptional value. 

Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 











No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta. This 
deluxe importation from Switzerland 
is the elite of cassock fabrics. Recom- 
mended for those desiring a garment 
unsurpassed in ultra richness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$97.50 
Sash to Match $12.00 


K jose g4 HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


No. A969 Light Weight 100% Wool 
Basketweave. Tailors into an _ ideal 
cassock for Spring and Summer wear. 
For light weight comfort, we recom- 
mend this all wool Basketweave. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 


No. A986 Tropic Weave. This light 
weight all wool fabric is especially 
recommended for those who prefer a 
lighter garment. It will give complete 
satisfaction. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$74.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk. One of the finer 
grade pure silk fabrics that tailors 
into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer 
and traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$87.50 
Sash to Match $11.00 





Semi-Jesuit Front 
assock 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


2-8750) 
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We'd like to send you 
A SOW’S EAR! 


(Just for comparison of course) 





PLAGIARISM is that line of least resistance which is followed by those 
who would attempt to profit by ‘‘copying” genuine artistry. While Allen 
Silk Mills might well feel flattered when its original creations in liturgical 
“weaves are imitated, the resultant confusions are deplorable and bode no good 
for those who are the victims of the deception. 


There recently came to our attention a banding which one of our “com- 
petitors’’ has placed on the market and baited, as usual, with a cut price. It 
is a spurious imitation of one of our own ORIGINAL creations: Allen Band- 
ing No. 1500. The imitator has made just enough changes in the pattern to 
avoid charges of outright duplication. 


We have some of the imitator’s product and would like to send you a sample 
of it, together with a swatch of the genuine Allen Banding. Won't you write 
for it? We want you to see for yourself not only how our design was prac- 
tically ‘‘lifted,’’ but also to enable you to compare the flimsy texture of the 
copy with the firmly woven Allen original. 


Why do we invite you to make the comparison? Well, mainly to confirm 
an age old truism which you have heard many times, namely, that you can't 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


“Buy American” Cf 
* AELEN SILK MILLS 
—AManefealiver 
; abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Laattaianin Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 





IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 





LRLBRBBRBBRBBRBRLRREBBBRBBBBBRRBRBBBRBRBRBBRRBRBRBBRBRBRBRBRBRWUBBBBBRBBBRBBBz 





fur Homietic AND Pastorat Review (Monthly), Vol. LIII, No. 5 (February, 1953). Copyright 1953 bv 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to 


the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 
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S-LO-W... 


Nobody has money to burn these days—and therein lies 
an important reason for Emkay Candle popularity. 
Emkay Candles just won't burn at a fast clip. Result 
customers get maximum value per dollar and require 
fewer candles. Emkay Candles burn so slowly because 
they're perfect candles . . . made with the finest waxes 
according to exclusive Emkay formulas and techniques. 
And for your protection, every Emkay Candle is 
guaranteed for full weight, uniform quality and clean, 


even, long-burning efficiency . . . 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 


¢ Oi a) la | / g A Send for 
latest 
catalog 


and prices 


A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 















For Comfort and Economy... 


the [comey 
Cleric -Cassock 
OF RAYON GABARDINE 
‘Looks Just like Henrietta” 
Semi-Jesuit 
including 


cincture 


No. 350 JCG 


$3,350 


Roman 
No. 340 CCG 


$29,50 










Enjoy these features of a fine 


tailored cassock at economy prices! 











V perfect fitting collar V brush braid bottom edging 
V capacious pockets — 
side and breast 


V regular cassock buttons 


V modified Roman styling 


V adjustable cincture 
V lined to waist and in sleeves (semi-Jesuit model) 


Cleric-Cassocks are also available in 


FAILLE CREPE (Roman) 39.50 (Semi-Jesuit) 44.50 
TROPICAL WORSTED (Roman) 55.00 (Semi-Jesuit) 61.50 





BACK LENGTH | CHEST oo 38 | CHEST 40] CHEST 42] CHEST 44 | CHEST 46 | CHEST 48 


BASE OF COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR conar | COLLAR | COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR 
TO ANKLE 14 | 14% | 14% 5 8 15% | 15% 16 16% W7 7 | 7% 17% | 18 
ANKLE | 14 | ] 14% | 15] 1S ] th | Mf 7 


All models and materials can 62" 


be had in the following sizes: | : Et ae fe Se Sie oe 
a: a oe as 2a eS me 
56” ws [— 22 SS & | } | } 
= 


4 es NE ee in Re: 
BUY THEM FROM YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS GOODS 
BR SUPPLIER ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


a _R. J. TOOMEY CO. Worcester 8, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH OF SAINT MARY, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


This bronze baldachin gives new dignity 
to the existing altar against the rich 





color of a mural depicting the Assump- 

tion of Our Blessed Lady. Side Altars, 

Altar Rail, Lectern, Lighting were also 
executed by Rambusch. 








THE REVEREND WALTER A. SINNOTT, PEDERSON & HUEBER, ARCHITECTS 


RAMBUSCH 


40 W..13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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The American Sin 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Q, READING certain European 
periodicals we get the impression that 
the great American sin is work. We 
are said to be booming, aggressive, 
rambunctious workers dedicated to the 
cult of muscular Christianity. We are 
alleged to worship the god of production 
and all his works and pomps, prizing 
efficiency over art or culture or even 
human dignity. Because these notions 
seem so prevalent on the Continent, I 
was happy to see that Father Raoul 
Plus, 8.J., has published a volume en- 
titled “In Praise of Work” (Newman 
Press). It is a thoroughly interesting 
plea for more and better work on the 
part of Catholies both in religious and 
secular callings. 

It may seem strange that work should 
need an apologist, but many European 
journalists do give the impression that 
work is a rather distressing experience, 
if not an occasion of sin. We have all 
heard of the fellow who had so little 
fear of work that he could fall asleep 
alongside it, but some Europeans ap- 
parently deem work a dangerous pur- 
suit. 


IS WORK A BLESSING 
OR A CURSE? 


Edward Hyams, for instance, recently 
wrote in the New Statesman of London 
that work is a curse and idleness a bless- 
ing. He claims that it was accepted as 
a curse by the Puritans who seemed to 
get a perverse pleasure out of the or- 


deal. ‘The notion that work is meri- 
torious is of Puritan origin. It belongs 
to that middle class which, having none 
of the virtues of blue-blood, romantic 
courage or wit, was forced to fall back 
on mere industry to forward its inter- 
est. Hence its influence in our own 
North Midlands, and in the United 
States.” Hyams then goes on to say 
that, if it is necessary to work hard at 
present to maintain a high level of 
armament production “(. at least 
while we sip our tea), let us bear in 
mind that this is not virtue, not a bless- 
ing, but merely malign misfortune.” 
Perhaps it’s true that we Americans 
are just a few centuries removed from 
the frontier where work was necessary 
for survival; and undoubtedly it’s true 
that we are still in a brick-and-mortar 
stage of civilization and that we are 
still influenced by the work-gospels of 
men like Emerson and Whitman. Yet 
I am confident that work holds a very 
important place in the Christian 
scheme of life. If work is naught but 
a curse, how explain Christ’s innumer- 
able references to His own work? “TI 
must do the works of Him who sent me 
while it is day; night is coming when 
no man can work” (John, ix. 4)? Or 
again texts like the following: “I have 
accomplished the work that Thou hast 
given Me to do” (John, xvii. 4)? In 
this connection we might notice that 
Our Lord’s most intimate friends were 
workers. Matthew was busy at the 
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tax-booth when Christ called him; 
Peter and Andrew had been fishing, 
and James and John were mending 
their nets when the Saviour asked them 
to join His little band. 

Indeed I think Christ the worker will 
judge the idle with rigor. There is a 
story about two Saints who entered 
heaven, one in a spotless robe and the 
other in a garment splattered with 
globs of mud. The first Saint explained 
that he had seen a peasant trying to 
haul his cart out of a deep rut in the 
road, but the holy one had passed him 
by, aware that nothing defiled can 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
other Saint, however, apologized for his 
spotty robe and told the Lord that he 
had put his shoulder to the wheel of 
the cart and helped the peasant get the 
vehicle back into the open thorough- 
fare. According to the old legend, the 
Lord blessed the worker rather than the 
shirker. 


WORK IS AN INJUNCTION 
OF THE GOSPEL 


Work is not a heresy, it is a Gospel 
injunction. In fact, the doctrine of 
work runs all through the Old Testa- 
ment as well as the New. The under- 
lying theme of both Testaments is that 
man is made to the image and likeness 
of God, that he shares in God’s domi- 
nation over the created world, that he 
has been given a hand as well as a head, 
that he is not to escape from the world 
of matter but to work out his salvation 
in it and through it. As Henri De 
Lubac, S.J., says in “The New Man” 
(Cross Currents, Fall, 1950, p. 87): 
“Let man then, strong in the divine 
help, take over the work of the six 
days and prolong it throughout the 
seventh day. Let him show himself 
bold, inventive and masterful. .. .” 

In other words, work is not merely a 
device for keeping out of trouble. It 
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is that surely, for there is much truth 
in the old expression that ‘‘an idle mind 
is the devil’s workshop,” and only re- 
cently our military leaders have learned 
at the price of bloodshed that Red 
prisoners in Korea have to be kept busy 
else there is bound to be trouble. But 
work is more than a distraction; it is 
a positive participation in the creative 
work of God. “Man was made to work 
as the bird to fly.” 


FOREIGN CRITICS ATTACK 
AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


Some of our foreign critics will say: 
“Yes, work is part of the divine plan, 
but you Americans don’t know how to 
work. Americanism was condemned by 
Pope Leo XIII in his letter ‘Testem 
Benevolentiz’ in 1899, and yet you still 
hustle around, thinking that sheer ac- 
tivity is better than the so-called pas- 
sive virtues such as humility, patience, 
and gentleness.”’ You will find a slight- 
ing reference to Americanism even in 
a scholarly work such as “Personal 
Religion” by Father Léonce de Grand- 
maison, 8.J. We agree with Grand- 
maison that external works are not to 
be prized above patience, and personal 
disinterestedness and resignation above 
the will of God. But the learned French 
Jesuit might have done us the favor 
of noting that, while Pope Leo con- 
demned Americanism, he did not assert 
it existed in America; and, as a matter 
of fact, Cardinal Gibbons and other 
American churchmen stoutly denied 
that doctrines of sheer “activism” had 
ever taken root on American soil. 

In the United States, as elsewhere 
throughout the world, Catholic 
preachers and writers and spiritual di- 
rectors insist on the interior life as the 
soul of the Apostolate. From Maine 
to California you will hear the same 
traditional doctrine that external works 
are barren without love of God. Un- 
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doubtedly we Americans place a spe- 
cial stress on personal responsibility and 
private initiative in doing work, but 
those factors are perfectly consonant 
with humility and “divine abandon- 
ment.” Activism is only “a frothy 
effervescence overtopping a sea of noth- 
ingness,” but you will discover solid 
interior religion in our numerous con- 
templative monasteries, in the faithful 
that receive Communion daily, in the 
crowds that attend our noon-day 
Masses in big cities like New York and 
Boston and Chicago. 

Briefly, our American Catholic people 
are trying hard to do the work assigned 
them by God and to do it now “while it 
is day,” for the night cometh when no 
man can work. While they work hard 
at their own sanctification, they also 
let their light shine before men that 
men may glorify the Father who is in 
heaven. The harder they work the 
brighter the light. In southern cli- 
mates, so I have read, there is a firefly 
that never shines at all except when 
flying at a rapid rate. Then it glows 
with a brilliance more luminous than 
that of any other species of firefly. So 
too with our religious life: we make no 
spiritual impression on our neighbors 
unless we work hard at our religion. 


ABILITY TO WORK AS A 

SPECIAL GIFT OF GOD 

The British writer quoted previously, 
Edward Hyams, referred rather con- 
temptuously to “mere industry” as if 
a talent for hard work were something 
inconsequential! The ability to work 
is one of the best gifts of God, and many 
a man with extraordinary natural skill 
or talent has wasted his gifts through 
laziness. Genius is more perspiration 
than inspiration. A man who likes 
his comfort and leisure, and prefers, 
like Ferdinand the Bull, to smell the 
flowers of life rather than fight its 


battles, will never make progress in his 
in his spiritual life. For 
success In any endeavor requires dogged 
concentration, strenuous exertion of the 
will and stick-to-it-iveness. We have 
to take our rebellious will and shake it 
and put its nose to the grindstone. 

Keeping our mind on our work is not 
We may fully realize that we 
work out our salvation in large part 
through the manner in which we per- 
form the duties of our state in life. 
Yet, it is natural to daydream and to 
soar aloft into the stratosphere of the 
iuture or to go back in memory or in 
nistory to the good, old days of the 
I might say that the future and 
(he past can become narcotics. By 
thinking overmuch about the menace 
of the future or about the glories of the 
past we drug our capacity for doing 
work. 


eareer or 


easy. 


past. 


DOES OUR HAPPINESS INCREASE 
WITH OUR EVASION OF WORK? 


This is most important to-day as love 
of work seems to be diminishing among 
Americans. So many of our contempo- 
raries look upon work as a means to 
quick economic security instead of look- 
ing upon it as a divinely directed means 
of bettering ourselves and the world. 
William §S. Carlson, President, State 
University of New York, recently de- 
elared: “Our society—and principally 
its younger element—has equated work 
with drudgery. We have lost all sense 
of vocation in connection with work. 
We accept a feeling that life is essen- 
tially something to be enjoyed.... In 
fact, we think that happiness increases 
in the measure that we evade work” 
(Vital Speeches, September 1, 1952, p. 
701). 

If we have convinced ourselves that 
work is not a vocation, not a joy, then 
we shall attempt to shunt all our work 
machines, and, 





over to gadgets and 
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bored with our drudgery, we shall begin 
Lo roam into the future by way of spec- 
ulation or backwards into the past. 
We shall ignore the sacrament of duty 
and follow the will-o-the-wisps of fancy 
or memory. 

A current movie tells us that “to- 
morrow’s world is everybody’s busi- 
ness.””. A young man is on his way to 
Paris to see the museum and wax-works 
when he is picked up in a helicopter by 
a journalist who persuades him to de- 
velop an interest in the age that is on 
the horizon. He visits the philosopher 
Sartre, the architect LeCorbusier, the 
artist Picasso, and he even gets into 
the Paris headquarters of UNESCO. 
He sees the glories of the golden age 
to come. That is all very well and 
good, but it seems to me that “to-day’s 
world” is much more our business than 
the world of to-morrow. ‘Now is the 
acceptable time, now is the day of 
salvation.” In fact, have not many of 
our troubles arisen from theorists who 
were oversolicitous about the future? 
Did not a large part of the mess in Asia 
derive from dreamy-eyed liberals who 
looked upon the Chinese Communists 
as “agrarian reformers” who represented 
the wave of the future? 


VAIN DELUSIONS REGARDING 
THE FUTURE OR THE PAST 


But there is a narcotic that is more 
prevalent among Catholics than lotus- 
dreams about the future. It is dreaming 
about the past. We find so many 
Catholics who fail to play their proper 
role in the drama of our generation be- 
cause they indulge in nostalgia for the 
past. How often we hear: “It was good 
enough for my father: it’s good enough 
for me.” This is a dangerous state of 
mind full of illusion and fatal to any 
prospect of good work and achievement. 

It is the most natural thing in the 
world for us to be dissatisfied with the 
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world we live in. In facet, it is good for 
us to keep our souls unspotted from the 
world, and satisfaction with the world 
would lead to excessive affection for 
inaterial things. We are pilgrims on 
the way to our heavenly destination and 
we reaiize we have not here a lasting 
city. but the city we seek is not to be 
found in the past. By the waters of 
Babylon we sit and weep when we re- 
member thee, O Sion— but Sion is not 
the world of pre-war America, nor the 
world of 1900, nor even the good, old 
days of 1776. It’s a bad world we live 
in but it’s always been bad. Even the 
first century of Christianity was no 
Utopia: St. Paul speaks (Phil., ii. 15) 
of his time as a “depraved and perverse 
generation.” 

The pagan contemporaries of Augus- 
tine looked back to pre-Christian Rome 
and talked about the good, old days of 
the Emperors who placated the gods. 
In fact, it was to destroy this illusion 
that St. Augustine wrote his “City Of 
God.” In the eighteenth century, 
people looked back enviously to earlier 
days. They wanted to get back to 
Nature; they wrote with regret of Ar- 
-adia and dreamed dreams of tranquil 
retirement such as prevailed in the 
golden days of Greece. They lamented 
the passing of the world of Homer and 
Horace and Virgil. Poets wrote reams 
on the lost beauty of Eden. Even a 
hard-boiled journalist like Defoe de- 
scribed the age of the Patriarchs as 
the golden age of mankind. 

Thus it goes. Sentimental memory 
or romantic history casts a haze over 
the past and softens all the harshness 
of olden time. By thinking of the past 
overmuch, we cannot fail to unfit our- 
selves for the present. We run away 
from our pressing problems and spend 
our mental energy in illusions. We 
can learn from history if we get the 
true facts, but too often we prefer to 
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dream of the days gone by. History 
then becomes more than a narcotie; it 
becomes a dead hand that is laid upon 
us and stifles present activity. 

Romanticizing the past is a special 
hazard for old people. Unless we con- 
cede that the aged should be thrown on 
the scrap heap or into the crematorium, 
we must realize that old people still 
have a work to do. One of the trage- 
dies of our way of life is that their 
services are so often disregarded, but it 
is also a tragedy that they themselves 
should fritter away so much energy and 
interest in harking back to the days of 
their youth. Seeing those days through 
the mist of memory, they not only 
labor under an illusion about the past 
but also develop a distorted perspective 
of the present. Queen Victoria once 
told an archbishop that, as she grew 
older, she found the world more diffi- 
cult to understand. “When I look at 
its frivolities and littlenesses, it seems 
to me as if people were all a little mad.” 

A person with an attitude such as that 
of Queen Victoria in her old days is a 
person unwilling to face up to and come 
to terms with reality. Such a person, 
dwelling in the past, will probably look 
about for what psychiatrists call es- 
cape mechanisms. Running away from 
his duty, he will run amuck mentally 
and emotionally. In failing to live up 
to the moral obligations of his work and 
state of life, he will probably develop 
a few unpleasant neurotic or psychotic 
disturbances. 

The pity of it is that, as Bergen 
Evans pointed out in an article in 


Vogue (May 1, 1947), the nostalgic 
middle-aged know deep down in their 
hearts that their youth was not as 
happy as it appears in their day- 
dreams. Life was deadly serious for 
them: they had to choose a partner in 
marriage and choosing was a painful 
process. They had to undergo the 
horror and humiliation of examinations 
in school. They had to go on “dates,” 
and, said Evans, “. . . nothing is duller 
than the average date.” He had to 
carry on the conversation with a feeble 
supply of old wisecracks and in a des- 
perate attempt to discover some com- 
mon interests. If the date was formal, 
he had to pay high prices for the dinner 
and dance, and was left penniless for 
weeks: if informal, he sat in a cramped 
booth and drank beer and inhaled stale 
cigarette smoke. Evans of course was 
painting a dim picture of youth, but 
it’s true of most of us that in our later 
years we tend to overpaint the facts of 
our own personal history. 

“And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death.” Instead 
of living in the past, the wiser course 
is to make a fresh start each day. Old 
habits are to be broken, new resolu- 
tions formed and the losses of yesterday 
to be made good. The past is over 
and done with; let the dead bury the 
dead. We have a job to do to-day, so 
let’s get on with our work, for, as Our 
Lord has said, “no one, having put his 
hand to the plow and looking back, is 
fit for the Kingdom of God” (Luke, 
ix. 62). 
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Candlemas 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


: FEAST of February 2 is, not- 
withstanding its name in the Roman 
Missal (In Purificatione B. Marie Vir- 
ginis), a feast of Our Lord. This is 
evident from a first look at the texts 
chosen for the Mass and Office: the 
Introit (Suscepimus, Deus, misericord- 
iam tuam in medio templi tui) ; the Ora- 
tion (. . . sicut Unigenitus Filius tuus 
hodie cum nostre carnis substantia in 
templo est praesentatus .); Epistle 
(Mal., ii. 1-4: “. . . Et statim veniet 
ad templum suum Dominator, quem vos 
queeritis, et Angelus testamenti .. .’); 
Gradual (Suscepimus Deus misericord- 
iam tuam .); Gospel (. . . tuler- 
unt Jesum in Jerusalem, ut sisterent 
eum Domino . Lumen ad revela- 
tionem gentium et gloriam plebis tux 
Israel); particularly the Preface (De 
Nativitate Domini); Communio (Re- 
sponsum accepit Simeon. . . non 
visurum se mortem, nisi videret Chris- 
tum Domini); the Invitatory (Ecce 
venit ad templum sanctum suum Dom- 
inator Dominus . . .). The Marianic 
elements are rather subordinate: some 
allusion in the Oration (ita nos facias 
purificatis tibi mentibus presentari) ; 
the passage of the Gospel with the in- 
sertion of the name of Mary (Post- 
quam impleti sunt dies purgationis 
Marie); the Offertory (Diffusa est 
gratia in labiis tuis .); the Post- 
communio (. intercedente beata 
Maria semper Virgine . . .); the 
Psalms of the Office are those of the 
feasts B.M.V. 
The primary idea of the feast is the 
coming (advent) of Christ to the Holv 
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City, His appearance (epiphany) in 
the Temple of Jerusalem. The Purifica- 
tion of Mary (external purification 
only, by submitting to the Law of 
Moses) is merely the occasion for the 
Epiphany of Christ in the Temple in 
Jerusalem. This feast is therefore, 
together with the feasts of the Nativity 
and Epiphany, the third great feast of 
the Christmastide. It celebrates once 
more at the end of the Christmas Cycle 
the coming of the Saviour under a new 
aspect, extending and unfolding the idea 
of the Epiphany and its great symbol, 
light— “Lumen ad revelationem gen- 
tium.” The Procession (with the preced- 
ing blessing of candles) was originally 
a ceremony of a very different charac- 
ter from the feast (note the purple color 
of the vestments; its separation from 
the Mass on certain occasions). Gradu- 
ally the assimilation of the Procession 
with the feast became so complete that 
the first now forms the solemn intro- 
duction to the latter. In the blessing 
of the candles the symbolism of light 
has been erystallized—elevated to the 
dignity of a special Sacramental which 
may be termed the great Sacramental 
of Christmastide. 


ORIGIN OF THE FEAST’ 


The “Peregrinatio Silvie’? (end of 
fourth century), the earliest document 
which speaks of the feast, calls it “the 
forty days of Epiphany” (quadragesi- 
me de epiphania). This name indi- 


'Cf. Ludwig Eisenhofer, “Handbuch der 
kath. Liturgik” (Freiburg. 1932), I, 583. 
"C2 EL, AAAVIA, 77. 
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cates that: (a) Jerusalem celebrated 
at that time the nativity of Our Lord 
on Epiphany; (b) that the feast of the 
Presentation was celebrated forty days 
after Epiphany (that is on February 
14). After the introduction of Christ- 
mas as feast of the Nativity, the feast 
of the Presentation was transferred to 
February 2. According to the descrip- 
tion given in the “Peregrinatio Silvie,” 
the feast of the Presentation had highest 
rank in the church of Jerusalem. The 
liturgy was celebrated as on Easter with 
a solemn procession leading from the 
basilica of Constantine at the Holy 
Sepulchre to the Basilica of the Resur- 
rection. All the priests were present, 
and at the end the bishop had to preach 
about the narrative of the Presentation. 
The monk Hesychios (d. 433), of whom 
there exists the oldest homily on the 
feast, points out its high solemnity by 
calling it “the feast of the feasts, the 
sabbath of all the sabbaths, the holy of 
holies.” This emphasis finds its ex- 
planation in the fact that it is for 
Jerusalem the actual Epiphany, the 
manifestation of the Messiah in the 
Temple in fulfillment of the prophecy of 
Malachy (Lesson of the Mass). “Epi- 
phany” in the particular subject of the 
homily of Hesychios, who says: “It is 
the manifestation (epiphaneia) of God 
which we shall see.” Likewise, he 
speaks of the homily of Cyrillos (under 
the name of Cyrillos of Jerusalem) who 
exclaims: “Rejoice, daughter of Sion, 

. to-day God came from Thaeman 
to Sion (Hab., iii. 3) . . . you see 
therein the advent of God (parousia).” 


EXTENSION OF FEAST THROUGH 
ORIENTAL CHURCH 


The solemn celebration of this feast 
in the liturgy of Jerusalem caused its 
introduction in Byzantium, throughout 
the Oriental Church, and its adoption 
in Rome. It spread to Egypt and is re- 


corded by the Copts as the “Feast of 
the Forty Days” (classified as a feast 
of second rank together with the Cir- 
cumcision, Holy Thursday, Octave of 
Kaster, Transfiguration, Finding of the 
Cross). Syria accepted the feast under 
the name of “Feast of the Entrance of 
Our Lord in the Temple.” Early in the 
sixth century it was introduced in Con- 
stantinople. There is some uncertainty 
about the year and the author of its 
introduction in the capital of the East- 
ern Empire. Some sources mention 
Emperor Justin (518-527), others Em- 
peror Justinian (527-565). Severus, 
patriarch of Antiochia, who was ex- 
pelled from his see in 518, refers to the 
feast as of recent introduction in Con- 
stantinople. So it may have been in- 
troduced shortly before 518 in some 
churches of the capital. Justin ex- 
tended it either to all the churches of 
the capital or to the whole empire. 
Justinian added to its solemnity by 
celebrating it as an official thanksgiving 
for the extinction of the pestilence in 
the year 542. The celebration in Con- 
stantinople as ordered by Emperor 
Justinian took the character of a na- 
tional festival of the Eastern Empire 
with a certain Marianic character: the 
emperor was present with his court; the 
celebration took place at the “Blac- 
herne,” the first sanctuary of Our Lady 
in the capital. The Mother of God was 
the heavenly patron of the capital; to 
her protection the capital owed the 
extinction of the plague. 

The name of the feast generally ac- 
cepted throughout the Eastern Church 
is ‘“Hypapante,” or “Hypantesis” (oc- 
cursus Domini), Christ’s meeting with 
Simeon and Anna. Sometimes it is 
called “the Feast of Saint Simeon.” In 
the Oriental Church it is still to-day, 
as from the beginning, exclusively a 
feast of Our Lord. Constantinople 
particularly postponed the commemora- 
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tion of St. Simeon and St. Anna to 
February 3, insisting on the christologi- 
cal character of the feast “Hypapante.” 

“Purificatio Sancta Marie” is the 
name under which the feast occurs in 
the Gelasian Sacramentary. It was 
adopted by Rome sometime from the 
sixth to the seventh century. The in- 
fluence of Constantinople upon the in- 
troduction of the feast in Rome is evi- 
dent from the analysis of the Mass and 
Office. Rome gave to the feast a new 
name, classifying it among the feasts of 
Our Lady. As stational church for the 
feast was chosen St. Mary Major, in 
analogy to the celebration in Constan- 
tinople at the “Blacherne.” 

According to Alcuin (d. 804), the 
feast was not universally celebrated in 
the West at his time. He records, how- 
ever, that it was celebrated in Rome 
with high solemnity for which the entire 
city was assembled. He remembers 
also that the innumerable lighted 
-andles carried by the faithful made a 
great impression. Because of the 
vandle lights the Romans called the 
feast “candelaria” or “luminaria”— 
Candlemas. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROCESSION’ 


The Liber Pontificale refers to the 
procession with the words: “He (Pope 
Sergius, I, 687-701) ordained that on 
the days of Annunciation, of the falling 
asleep and Nativity of the mother of 
God and ever Virgin Mary, and on the 
day of St. Simeon, which the Greek call 
Ypapanti, a procession should leave 
from the church of St. Hadrian and the 
faithful should meet at -St. Mary 
(Major).” This text together with 
other reasons (the antiphons sung at 
the procession “Ave gratia plena” and 
“Adorna thalamum tuum” are taken 


°—D. De Bruyne, “L’origine des processions 
de la Chandeleur et des Rogations” in Revue 
Bened., XXXV_ (1922), 14-26. 
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over from the Byzantine liturgy) is pro- 
duced by some scholars as proof for 
the Byzantine origin of the procession 
on Candlemas in the Roman liturgy. 

Other scholars, without denying the 
Greek origin of the feast and its adop- 
tion by Rome, maintain the Roman 
origin of the procession prior to the 
introduction of the feast. There is no 
reason to deny the Byzantine origin 
of the chants sung during the proces- 
sion. When the feast of Hypapante 
was introduced in Rome, it was united 
with the already existing procession 
which in its turn was assimilated to the 
feast (e.g., to the procession as held in 
Constantinople). 

There are marked differences between 
the procession of the Roman liturgy and 
that of the Byzantine feast. The pro- 
cession on Hypapante in Constantinople 
forms a perfect unity with the Mass in 
its festival character, it is indeed never 
separated from the Mass. In the Ro- 
man liturgy, however, the candlelight 
procession and the feast of the Purifica- 
tion are two distinct elements: the 
randlelight procession of the Roman 
liturgy has a penitential character. In 
the Middle Ages the Pope had to walk 
barefooted (Ordo Romanus XI and 
XII), wearing black vestments; the 
deacons likewise had to wear black 
vestments; the Gloria was consequently 
omitted; the rubrie of the Roman Mis- 
sal says: “Sacerdos indutus pluviali 
violaceo, vel sine casula, cum ministris 
similiter indutis.” Feast and proces- 
sion can be separated in the Roman 
liturgy (because of Septuagesima the 
feast of Purification has to be trans- 
ferred to another day, whereas the pro- 
cession has to be held on February 2). 
An analogous case is the litania major 
on the feast of St. Mark: the feast of 
St. Mark can be transferred, whereas 
the litania major has to be held on April 
25. Now, the litania major of that day 
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is the Christian transformation of the 
Roman (pagan) “robigalia,” and the 
feast of St. Mark was later united with 
the already existing procession. 


PROCESSION SUCCEEDED 

ANCIENT PAGAN RITE 

A persistent tradition which can be 
traced back to the middle of the seventh 
century connects the candlelight pro- 
cession ong some pagan rite of ancient 
tome. St. Eloi (d. 665) in his homily 
on the fen st makes the statement that 
the inhabitants of Rome used to offer 
a sacrifice and lead a procession with 
lighted candles and lamps in order to 
expiate the city, every five years when 
the taxes had to be paid; the Christians 
transformed this pagan devotion into a 
ceremony of the true religion to be held 
St. Bede (d. 725) records 
likewise the rite of expiation of ancient 
tome held in honor of Februus, which 
was replaced by a similar rite to the 
honor of the Blessed Virgin. The tradi- 
tion mentioned by St. Bede is recorded 
by Rhabanus Maurus (d. about 819) 
Amalarius of Metz (d. after 
820). John Beleth (about 1160) speci- 
fies the Roman rite of expiation, calling 
it “amburbale,” and makes the explicit 
statement that it was replaced by the 
feast of purification of Our Lady. In- 
nocent III (d. 1216) mentions the “am- 
burbale,” and says that it was replaced 
by the candlelight procession on the 
the Purification.* 


every year. 


and by 


feast of 


‘In some MSS. of the tenth century from 
Corbie was found a sermon on Rogations 
which derives the procession on Candlemas 
from the Roman rite of expiation called “am- 
burbale.” It states explicitly that the “ambur- 
bale” held by the Romans every fifth year 
was replaced with the solemnity to the honor 
of the Blessed Virgin celebrated each year in 
the beginning of February. Baronius, in his 
annotations to the Roman Martyrology, men- 
tions again the persistent tradition about the 
dependence of the candlelight procession on 
a pagan rite. He refers, however, to the 
“Lupercalia.” Knowing of a treatise of Pope 
Gelasius I (d. 494) against the repristination 
of the “Luperealia,” he credits this Pope with 


The connection of the candlelight pro- 
cession with a pagan rite can hardly 
be denied. The note of the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis which says that the candlelight 
procession had to start from the Church 
of St. Hadrian, which formerly was the 
“Curia Senatus,” indicates that it re- 
placed some official Roman celebration. 
Some MS. of the Ambrosian library® 
indicates as Gospel for the day “in 
sanctee Marie in februaria” (Luke, xi 
27-36). Now this text does not contain 
anything about the purification of 
Mary, or the Hypapante. It contains, 
however, some reference to Mary, and 
—this seems to be of primary import- 
ance—the parable of the lighted candle 
(Luke, xi. 33-36): “No man lighteth a 
-andle and putteth it in a hidden place, 





the introduction of the procession on the 
Purification. Pope Benedict XIV_ contra- 
dicted the conjecture of Baronius; at the 
“Tuperealia” there was no procession with 
lights and torches, says Benedict, defending 
the interpretation given by Pope Innocent IIT. 

February was the month of great lustrations 
of pagen Rome. (Pauly-Wissowa, “Real- 
Encyclopaedie des klass. Altertums.”) Until 
the time of the Decemviri (304 B.C.) the 
month of February was the last of the year 
and as such best fitted for the lustration of 
the city, for the expiation of the living and 
the dead. The verb “februare” became for 
this reason equivalent to “purify,” “expiate.” 
Two great celebrations of expiation were held 
during the month, the “Lupercalia” and the 
“Amburbale” (or “Amburbium”). The 
“Lupercalia” was the oldest Roman feast and 
was closely connected with the origin of Rome 
itself (since Lupereal was the name of the 
grotto on the Palatine where according to the 
legend Romulus and Remus were raised by a 
wolf. This feast was celebrated on February 
15 with a procession around the original site 
of the city. Livius (I, 5) speaks of the ex- 
traordinary solemnity and excesses (ludum et 
lasciviam) that characterized the occasion. 
The other feast of = in February was 
the “Amburbium” or “Amburbale” held on the 
first days of yx wiles ury. As the name indicates, 
it was the feast of the Roman State for the 
official expiation of the city. The victims 
destined for the sacrifice were led along the 
borders of the town—hence the name “am- 
burbale vel amburbium dicitur sacrificium, 
quod urbem circuit et ambit victima.” Both 
rites were celebrated until the last days of 
paganism. At the time of Pope Gelasius I 
the “Lupercalia” were still so vivid that he 
was forced to protest against the revival of the 
feast by Senator Andromachus. 

> Revue Bened., XX (1903), 375-88. 
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nor under a bushel.” We may well im- 
agine that the development of the pro- 
cession came about this way: the pro- 
cession of the Christians which replace: 
the pagan rite, prior to the introduction 
of the feast Hypapante, had some Mar- 
ianic character on account of the term- 
inus ad quem of the procession, which 
was the great sanctuary of Mary in 
Rome—Mary Major. In the course of 
the seventh century the feast of 
Hypapante was adopted, united with 
the already existing procession, and the 
Marianic features of it were emphasized 
through the Marianic elements taken 
over from Constantinople together with 
the feast. The antiphons, “Ave gratia 
plena” and “Adorna thalamum,” were 
added in the eighth century. The chant 
“Nune dimittis” and “lumen ad revela- 
tionem gentium” were added in the 
twelfth century. The procession of the 
Purification may have been the work 
of Pope Sergius I (687-701): Benedict 
XIV interpreted the respective passage 
of the Liber Pontificalis as rearrange- 
ments of the procession. The procession 
later extended to the feasts of the As- 
sumption, Annunciation and Nativity 
of Our Lady. This last oe is 
testified by St. Bede who says: “. 
augescente bona consuetudine, id ipsum 
in ceteris quoque eiusdem beatze matris 
et perpetue virginis festivitatibus agere 
(christiana religio) didicit.” 


ORIGIN OF THE BLESSING OF 
CANDLES*® 


The records about the “Amburbale,” 
on the one hand, and those about the 
procession on the feast of ““Hypapante’”’ 
in Constantinople on the other, em- 
phasize alike the importance of the 
lighted candles carried on these occa- 
sions. The life of St. Theodosius by 
Cyrillos of Seythopolis is the earliest 


®A. Franz, “Die kirchl. Benediktionen im 
Mittelalter,” I, 442. 
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document about the use of burning 
candles at the procession in Jerusalem 
(about 456). The homily of St. Eloi 
(d. 665) records the use of burning 
candles in Rome at the feast of the 
Purtfication. 

The blessing of the candles, compared 
with the origin of the procession, is of 
much later date. The first formula of 
a special blessing appears only as late 
as in the tenth century. The motives 
for the introduction of a special blessing 
are: (a) the meaning of the procession 
itself; (b) the influence of the blessing 
of the Easter candle. 

The procession, just as all the litanies 
coming down from the first Christian 
centuries, aimed to implore divine help 
in physical and spiritual needs and to 
secure protection from evil of body and 
soul. Now the blessing and its orations 
are the expression, crystallization, and 
condensation of this idea in the form 
of a sacramental in order to secure ends 
and effects. 

The dependence of the blessing of 
candles upon the blessing of the Easter 
candle becomes evident from a study of 
the development and structure of the 
various formule of the blessing. The 
oldest formula has only one oration with 
the general intention: “ut has candelas 
ad usus hominum et ad sanitatem cor- 
porum et animarum sive in terra sive 
in aquis benedicere et sanctifi- 
care digneris.’ This one oration and its 
general intention with one blessing is 
later specified and resolved into a series 
of orations. The one blessing is resolved 
into two: some formule (of French 
origin) have added a blessing of the 
fire at which the candles were after- 
wards lighted; some formule (of Ger- 
man origin) have added a special bless- 
ing of light (i.e., a blessing of the light 
of the first candle lighted, from which 
the rest of the candles received their 
lights). Both blessings have their 
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parallels in the blessing of the Easter 
candle. 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PRAYER FORMULAE 


The many orations which were added 
to the original one oration (there are 
fermule with four, seven, eleven, and 
even thirteen orations) specified the 
general intention according to two lines 
of thoughts: (a) an exorcism against 
the influence of evil spirits; (b) the 
symbolism of light for grace and eternal 
glory.* The development of the bless- 
ing had its climax with the insertion of 
a prayer in the form of a preface. Ac- 
cording to the different prefaces, we 
can distinguish three groups of formule: 
(a) formule with a Marianic character 
referring to Mary as Star of the Sea; 
(b) formulz composed in analogy to 
the Prologue of St. John (which re- 
ceived the widest acceptance); (c) 
formule with the preface “Deus, fons 
et origo,” which abounds in biblical 
texts, and types influenced by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. One formula 
has even added “preceptis salutaribus 
moniti” with the Pater noster. 

Later the number of orations was re- 
duced, the Preface suppressed, passages 
too expressive of the exorcism elimin- 
ated. The present Roman Missal has a 
formula with five orations, Asperges, 
Incense, distribution. 

Besides the analogy in structure, 
there are other points which prove de- 
pendence on the blessing of the Easter 
candle: it has been a Cardinal Deacon 
in Rome who performed the blessing of 
the candles which afterwards were dis- 
tributed by the Pope; several passages 
of the orations, and of the prefaces have 
their parallels in the Preconium of the 
Easter candle (particularly in the pass- 

7A. M. Gierlich. “Der Lichtgedanke in den 
Psalmen” (Freiburg, 1940); ef. A. Stonner, 


“Der TLiechtgedanke in der hl. Schrift und 
Messliturgie” (Paderborn, 1936). 


age about the bee); reference is also 
made to the sacrifice of light in the 
Temple. 


STRUCTURE OF THE BLESSING 


Of the five orations only four contain 
a blessing. The fifth oration implores 
the light of the Holy Spirit for us that 
illuminated by it we may recognize 
Christ whose epiphany in the Temple 
we remember, just as Simeon in the 
light of the Holy Spirit recognized 
Christ. 

The four orations which ask for the 
blessing of the candles vary in the 
Divine Person which is addressed, and 
also in the events commemorated and 
persons referred to. The first oration 
is directed to the First Divine Person 
(Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, 
zeterne Deus) ; Simeon is commemorated 
(qui hodierna die petitionem justi 
Simeonis implesti); the intercession of 
Our Lady is asked for (per interces- 
sionem beats Marie semper Virginis, 
cuius hodie festa devote celebrantur). 
The second oration is again directed to 
the Heavenly Father with a reference 
te the presentation (. . . qui hodierna 
die Unigenitum tuum ulnis sancti 
Simeonis in templo sancto tuo suscipi- 
endum presentasti . . .). The third 
oration is addressed to Christ. The 
fourth oration addresses God who gave 
Moses the order for the sacrifice of light 
in the Temple (type of the candles). 
None of the orations is addressed to the 
Holy Ghost. Four orations, however 
(including the fifth), ask for the light 
of the Holy Ghost: “. . . sancto igne 
dulcissime caritatis tus succensi . . .” 
(oration 2); “. . . ita corda nostra 
invisibili igne, i.e., sancti Spiritus 
splendore illustrata .” (oration 3) ; 
. lumen Spiritus tui nostris non 
mentibus . ” (oration 4); 
. Spiritus Sancti gratia illuminati 
.” (oration 5). 


desit 


“ 


atque edocti 
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Light is the symbol of heavenly bless- 
ing (oration 2: “. lumine supern:e 
benedictionis accendere digneris . . .”) ; 
of charity (‘“sancto igne dulcissime 
caritatis tus succensi’); of Christ 
(“Domine Jesu Christe, lux vera, que 
illuminas omnem hominem venientem 
in hune mundum”’); of grace (“sancti- 
fica eos—cereos—lumine gratie tux”) ; 
of the Holy Spirit (“corda nostra invisi- 
bili igne, 2.e., Sancti Spiritus splendore 
illustrata .”); of the light of glory 
(“ad lucem indeficientem pervenire 
mereamur’’). 

The distribution of the lighted 
candles is conceived in analogy to 
Holy Communion, the procession re- 
minds us of the prudent virgins ex- 
pecting the advent of the bridegroom, 
the entering of the church recalls the 
entering of heaven. 

The papal liturgy® has developed « 
particular feature symbolizing the pres- 
entation of Christ in the Temple and 
the offering of Mary prescribed by the 
Law: in the presence of the Mag- 
giordomo and Maestro di camera the 
Holy Father receives in the Consistory 
Hall the offering of candles presented 
by representatives of the patriarchal 
basilicas, of the Religious Orders, of 
confraternities, colleges, seminaries. 
These candles are beautifully decorated, 
and some of them are very big and 
heavy. It is the custom to donate 
these offerings to needy monasteries and 
pious places. 


DIGNITY, EFFICACY AND EFFECTS OF 
THE BLESSED CANDLE 


The candles blessed on the Feast of 
the Presentation were in highest esteem 
during the Middle Ages. The contents 
of the Orations explain and express the 
profound faith of Christians in the effi- 
eacy and effect of this sacramental. 


® Moroni, “Dizionario di erudizione storico- 
eccles.” 
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Great care was taken that every family 
and every home would have _ its 
blessed candle. In thunderstorms, in 
public calamities, against contagion, for 
mothers in travail, in the hour of death, 
the candle was lighted and ardent belief 
was felt in its help “for the health of 
body and soul upon land and on the 
sea.” In the monastery of St. Blase in 
the black forest a large candle was 
blessed for the use of the monastery. 
It had to burn from the time of its bless- 
ing until after Mass of the following 
day. During thunderstorms it was car- 
ried in procession throughout the mon- 
astery. It was kindled in the room oi 
sick brethren and had to burn during 
their last hours. It was called “candeia 
claustralis.”. Many miracles are re- 
lated through the use of the lighted 
candle, some of them in analogy to the 
miracles worked through the use of an 
“Agnus Dei,” made from the wax of 
the Easter candle. 

The dignity, efficacy and effect of a 
sacramental depend on the intention 
of the Church expressed in the terms 
of the prayers and in the solemnity of 
the rite. The blessed candle has cer- 
tainly the highest rank among the 
sacramentals of Christmastide. Among 
the many brilliant sacramentals of 
Christmas and Epiphany are included 
the blessing of water, of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh, of precious stones; 
then the many blessings with holy water 
and incensation of the homes on Holy 
Night and throughout the twelve nights 
from Christmas to the Epiphany. The 
one very charming rite of the blessing 
of candles was selected and inserted in 
the Roman Missal in order to represent 
them all as the specific sacramental of 
Christmastide. 

The effects mentioned in the five 
prayers of the blessing are general and 
specific, negative and positive. The 
first Oration terms it: “ad usus homi- 








we 
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num et sanitatem corporum et ani- 
marum, sive in terra, sive in aquis.” 
The second Oration asks for the infu- 
sion of charity and for heavenly glory. 
The third Oration implores negative 
and positive effects: to expel darkness 
from hearts and minds, to purify the 
hearts from all blindness of vices, to 
purify the eye of the mind that we may 
know what is pleasing to God and use- 
ful for our salvation; that it may lead 
us out from the darkness of this world 
to eternal light. The fourth Oration 
petitions the internal illumination of 
our minds by the light of the Holy 
Spirit. The fifth Oration asks for the 
hight of the Holy Spirit that we may 


recognize the Saviour and faithfully 
love Him: ut eiusdem Spiritus 
Sancti gratia illuminati atque. edocti, 
te veraciter agnoscamus, et fideliter 


“c 


diligamus.” 

Holy Mother Church presents the 
faithful at the end of Christmastime 
with the lighted candle as with a 
souvenir, with a Christmas gift of value 
which will last the entire year until the 
next Christmas. A gift which is light 
from Christmas night, a spark from the 
star of Bethlehem to show the faithful 
the right way, to lead them to Christ, 
that they may remember and enjoy in 
its rays the beauty and grace of the 
Child of Bethlehem. 
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New Provisions Regarding 
Immigrants and Seamen 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


Pin twenty-five years ago, be- 
fore his elevation to the episcopate, the 
late Bishop Gerald Shaughnessy of 
Seattle wrote a book with the challeng- 
ing title: “Has the Immigrant Kept the 
Faith?”? 

Its readers will recall that the book 
answered that question strongly in the 
affirmative. On the basis of a variety 
of statistics and reasonable estimates, 
the author advanced the conclusion that 
no great loss of immigrants to the 
Church had occurred, as was previously 
charged, but merely a defection which 
ordinarily takes place in any Catholic 
population due to the vagaries and sin- 
fulness of human nature (p. 221). In 
the century 1820-1920 almost 9,500,000 
Catholic emigrants settled in the United 
States, about one-half of this number 
after 1880 (p. 190). It was estimated 
that in 1920 the immigrational stock 
within the Church here numbered 16,- 
983,000 or 85 per cent of the Catholic 
population, certainly constituting “the 
pillar and groundwork of the American 
Church” (pp. 251-252). In contrast, 
it was stated that, prior to 1790, 240,000 
Catholics were lost to the Church, with 
the consequence that in 1920 there were 
4.382.000 less members of the true faith 
(pp. 36 sqq., 246-248). Such a contrast 
shows how essential is the spiritual care 


“Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? A 
Study of Immigration and Catholic Growth in 
the United States 1790-1920.” bv Gerald 
Shaughnessy, S.M., A.B., S.T.D. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City, 1925). 
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of immigrants, and why it must be a 
special concern of the Holy See. It 
also emphasizes the importance of the 
following regulations of the new Con- 
stitution, Exsul Familia.* 


SPECIAL COMPETENCE OF THE 
CONSISTORIAL CONGREGATION 


Blessed Pius X, in a Motu proprio 
of August 15, 1912, made the spiritual 
care of all emigrating faithful of the 
Latin Rite the special concern of the 
Consistorial Congregation and created 
within it a Section for this purpose.* 

By the special provisions of his re- 
cent Constitution, Piuss XII has con- 
firmed the same basic norm. Members 
of the Latin Rite, ineluding priests, who 
migrate anywhere, are subject to the 
particular care of the Consistorial Con- 
gregation. However, certain qualifica- 
tions are added. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Chureh and the 
Sacred Congregation for Propagating 
the Faith must be consulted when the 
persons in question migrate to a terri- 
tory subject to either Congregation. 
Further, the Consistorial Congregation 
must concern itself with Oriental emi- 
grants who migrate to a territory, out- 
side the competence of the Oriental Con- 
gregation, where a priest of their own 
rite is lacking, and with such Priest 
when they do migrate to the same terri- 


tory. 


* Acta Apost. Sed., XLIV, pp. 692-704. 
* Acta Apost. Sed., IV, 526. 
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More particularly, the Consistoria] 
Congregation is given the following 
specific responsibilities by the new 
Papal Constitution: 


(1) over the migration of priests 
and religious, even when exclaus- 
trated or secularized, who go from 
Europe or the Mediterranean area to 
transoceanic countries for either a 
short or long period or permanent in- 
eardination. The Congregation will 
give its permission for such a transfer, 
directly or by delegate, under condi- 
tions defined. The permission must 
be renewed if the subject transfers 
to another country. Emigrating 
clergy remain subject to the special 
penalties previously decreed (Magn: 
semper negotiu, December 30, 1918) ;* 

(2) over the erection of nationa! 
or language parishes for immigrants; 

(3) over the appointment and ten- 
ure of secular and religious priests to 
minister to immigrant settlers and 
to voyagers, and seamen, and also 
of directors to oversee this work, al- 
ways with the codperation of the local 
Ordinaries; 

(4) over the appointment of a na- 
tional Director for each immigrant 
group in a country (seemingly other 
than the director of missioners for 
immigrants and maritime Chaplains), 
based on a selection or the recom- 
mendation of the Hierarchy ; 

(5) over the direction of the care 
of immigrants and seamen, through 
the medium of separate Councils or 
bodies within the Congregation for 
each class. The Councils will be com- 
posed of priests who are assigned to 
the respective organizations in their 
own country or who at least have 
shown endeavor in the field, and will 
have the Assessor of the Congrega- 
tion as President and the Delegate for 
Emigration (see below) as Secretary. 
DELEGATE FOR EMIGRATION 
The active and responsible agent for 

the above tasks of the Congregation 
shall heneeforth be a new official called 
the Delegate for Emigration, who thus 
Prelate for 


supersedes the former 


*Acta Apost. Sed., XI, 39-43. 


Italian . Emigrants and _ Apostolic 
Visitors and Delegates to refugee groups 
in Europe and America. Monsignore 
Emilio Rossi was given this assignment 
on November 10, 1951. The Delegate 
for Emigration has the overall care of 
all classes of emigrant people, which 
he shall discharge, as need be, in co- 
operation with the Papal Secretariate 
of State, civil authorities and agencies, 
ecclesiastical organizations for immi- 
grants, and local Ordinaries. His duties 
are varied. He will oversee and report 
each year to the Congregation regard- 
ing the activities of all missioners for 
immigrants and maritime chaplains, as 
well as of their directors (see below). 
He will recruit and assign priests to 
serve as such missioners and chaplains. 
He must keep local Ordinaries and the 
national directors advised of new-com- 
ing immigrants. He will also promote 
the observance of an emigrant day 
throughout the Catholic world on the 
First Sunday of Advent each year. 


THE CURA ANIMARUM OF 
IMMIGRANTS AND SEAMEN 


The special spiritual care of immi- 
grants is henceforth entrusted to so- 
called missioners and that of seamen to 
chaplains. Both will be subject to a 
director according to their nationality 
or language group. These priests re- 
main ineardinated in their respective 
dioceses and religious communities and 
do not acquire exemption from their 
Ordinaries or Superiors. They will, 
however, be subject to the Ordinary of 
the place where they carry on their 
ministry. Each year they are allowed 
one month’s absence from their assign- 
ment, provided a substitute approved 
by the Consistorial Congregation is 
available. 

The status of each is as follows: 


(1) Director—The missioners and 
chaplains of each immigrant national 
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or language group in a country will 
have a director to act in liaison with 
the Hierachy in all that concerns its 
spiritual care. The director will over- 
see the work of the missioners and 
chaplains of his national or language 
group, and he must report yearly to 
the Sacred Congregation on the suc- 
cess or shortcomings of their work, 
with recommendations for the future. 
For this reason, he is to inquire into 
(even by means of personal visita- 
tion) their manner of life and fulfill- 
ment of duties, their compliance with 
regulations issued by the Consistorial 
Congregation and the local Ordinary, 
the condition of their places of wor- 
ship, their observance of liturgical 
norms, their administration of ec- 
clesiastical property and care of 
parochial registers. The director is 
authorized to gather together the 
priests under his care for retreats and 
conferences. He is also charged to 
concern himself about their temporal! 
and spiritual needs in time of serious 
illness and, in ease of death, to ensure 
a proper funeral and the orderly 
transfer of mission property. 

(2) Missioners for Immigrants.— 
Whenever it is inadvisable to have a 
national parish for a particular immi- 
grant group, the local Ordinary shall 
entrust its members to a missionary 
of the same nationality, or at least 
speaking the same language, who has 
already been approved by the Con- 
sistorial Congregation. Similar pro- 
vision is to be made for temporary 
residents and transients from a for- 
eign country. Included in both cate- 
gories are all foreigners to the coun- 
try, even its colonial subjects, and 
their children, though the latter be 
citizens. The missioner in question 
has personal, not territorial, author- 
ity, and is as the pastor of his sub- 
jects, with all the powers and obliga- 
tions assigned by law to a pastor. He 
must keep the parochial registers, 
and at the end of each year send a 
copy thereof to the local territorial 
pastor and to his own director. He 
should be provided with a church or 
chapel, or at least allowed the use of 
a chureh, for the exercise of his min- 
istry. His authority over his subjects 
is cumulative with that of the local 
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pastor, and not exclusive. Therefore, 
his subjects have the right to ap- 
proach him or the local pastor for the 
reception of the Sacraments, includ- 
ing marriage. In his ministry, the 
missioner is completely subject to the 
jurisdiction of the local Ordinary, in 
the care of souls and on all points of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

(3) Maritime Chaplains—These 
chaplains exercise the care of souls 
over all aboard their assigned ship 
and are competent in all matters, ex- 
cept that of marriage. For this rea- 
son, they will enjoy, in addition to 
the faculty of Canon 883, the specia! 
powers to be granted by the Consis- 
torial Congregation. They are to 
keep registers of baptism, confirma- 
tion and death, an extract from which 
is to be submitted at the end of each 
journey, together with a full report 
of their activities therein, to their 
director. 

The right to erect and to bless an 
oratory aboard ship belongs to the 
Ordinary of the harbor where the 
ship regularly docks. Whenever an 
oratory is thus provided, the chap- 
lain has charge of it as a rector of a 
church. It is his right to conduct 
the divine offices, even solemnly, in 
accord with the proper norms and at 
a time convenient for the crew and 
passengers. The chaplain is to make 
public announcement of feast days. 
No priest may celebrate Mass, ad- 
minister the Sacraments, preach, or 
conduct sacred functions without at 
least the presumed permission of the 
ship’s chaplain, according to the gen- 
eral law of the Church. The chap- 
lain is responsible for the proper 
celebration of divine services, the 
avoidance of irreverent spilling of the 
Sacred Species during Mass, and the 
sare of the chapel and its sacred furn- 
ishings. He must prevent any ir- 
reverence towards this house of God 
and not allow it or its furnishings to 
be used by a non-Catholic sect. 


CARE OF ITALIAN EMIGRANTS 


Because emigration from Italy con- 


tinues to be heavy, the special vigil- 
ance of the past is still necessary. In- 
deed, similar measures are urged upon 
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(Ordinaries of other countries if a paral- 
lel need exists. The special committees 
and emigrant societies throughout Italy, 


Blessed Pius X, are 
Italian Ordinaries are 


recommended by 
again called for. 
asked, with the assistance of Catholic 
Action and worker organizations, to 
establish in their dioceses committees 
and sub-committees for emigrants, es- 
pecially where the latter are numerous, 
and to make certain that such groups 
carry out their appointed tasks and, 
above all, promote the salvation of 
souls. The pastors of Italy are to seek 
to obviate the spiritual dangers, arising 
out of separation from home, family 
and country, by means of religious in- 
struction in advance and even by 
pastoral concern over those who have 
already emigrated. These pastors may 
be asked to offer Mass once each year 
for emigrants instead of a regular one 
pro populo. As in the past, each emi- 
grant must be provided with a card 
of ecclesiastical identification. Every 
year throughout Italy itself an Italian 
Emigrants’ Day is to be celebrated and 
a collection taken for their benefit. The 
Ordinaries of the world are requested to 
do the same in all parishes that are 
wholly or predominantly Italian. 

The Pontifical College of Priests for 
Italian Emigrants is to be conducted 
under the direct supervision of the 
Consistorial Congregation. Its rector 
and faculty will be drawn from the 
Missionary Society of St. Charles for 
Italian Emigrants. Henceforth no 
priests shall be assigned to the care of 
these emigrants unless they have been 
trained in this College and adjudged fit 
for such a ministry. Italian Ordinaries 
are reminded how important it is for 
them to allow students from their dio- 
ceses to prepare for this special work. 

* * ok 


Certainly it has been a major task 


for the Church in the United States to 
provide its varied immigrants with 
priests who could speak their language. 
The Catholic Directory for 1948 listed 
1535 national and language parishes 
and 435 Oriental rite parishes. Besides, 
many regular territorial parishes are 
predominantly national in fact, with at 
least the partial use of a foreign langu- 
age.” We have here a long tradition 
and a solid foundation for the spiritual 
care of immigrants. This is indeed 
fortunate, for it has become necessary 
te meet a new serious situation. The 
advent of large numbers of Puerto 
Rican and Mexican immigrants into 
certain metropolitan centers, and even 
other areas, is now an evident fact. The 
magnitude of present-day refugee prob- 
lems has been called strikingly to our 
attention by Father Wycislo, in his ex- 
cellent survey in the January issue of 
this Review. 38,000,000 people have 
fled or been expelled from their home- 
lands. Only something more than 1,- 
000,000 have found permanent. resi- 
dence elsewhere. We can hope that 
American public opinion, including its 
Catholic segment, will heed the plea 
addressed by Our Holy Father to sepa- 
rate groups of our national legislators, 
quoted by Father Wycislo (p. 324), and 
sense the urgency of the situation and 
the need for immediate action. The 
debate on the question during the final 
days of the presidential campaign 
gives reason to hope that the present 
harsh immigration laws may be prop- 
erly amended. When such a day comes, 
the American clergy should be ready to 
respond to the new demands, as were 
their brethren in the past and present 
century. 


*“Thomas J. Harte, C.SS.R.. “Racial and 
National Parishes in the United States,” 
Chapter VI, The Sociology of the Parish 
(Bruce, 1951), pp. 155-166. 
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[ Will Speak to Mother... . 


By A. DURAND 


= unlikely it may appear 


to lay readers, the clerical will find 
nothing improbable in the claim that 
this article was partly composed on the 
front steps of a convent while waiting 
for the door to be opened. Those who 
have shared the experience need no ac- 
count of how time passes. One has 
pushed the bell some minutes since. One 
knows that it would be, not merely im- 
proper, but pointless to push the bell 
again. There is nothing for it but to 
lean against the masonry and to strive 
to maintain such poise as can be main- 
tained by a man trying to get into a 
convent. From the street passers-by 
begin to direct curious glances. School- 
children stop and stare. To the uneasy 
mind the Fuller Brush man begins to 
seem a sympathetic figure, a kind of 
comrade-in-arms. The eye wanders 
over wall and windows, but these merely 
look outward, orderly, impenetrable and 
quiet. There is no slightest sound or 
stir. As the minutes lengthen, the feel- 
ing grows that any sort of worldly in- 
terruption is unwelcome here; plainly, 
all within have chosen the better part. 
Of course, there is really no occasion 
for discouragement, but only for calm: 
that a convent door will open is as cer- 
tain as that it will not open soon. 
Eventually, through the panels an alert 
ear will begin to catch a subdued click- 
ing and rustling, gradually drawing 
nearer; bolts and locks rattle, the door 
finally swings open, and there is the 
portress to bid one enter and be ushered 
to the parlor. 

A statement of one’s business is now 
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expected. And it will not matter 
whether it be to negotiate a loan of 
twenty thousand dollars or merely to 
convey this package to Sister Citronella, 
the response of the portress is forever 
the same: a deliberate but cordial smile 
and: ‘Please be seated. I will speak te 
Mother.” The little tower of black and 
white, in which a feminine spirit has 
taken up permanent abode, then turns 
and glides off, clicking and rustling as 
before. And, when I give it a second 
look, that image strikes me as better 
than intended: tower indeed—there is 
stability and solid virtue behind the 
familiar little phrase in which our por- 
tress accepts her dependence, through 
a finite will, on an Eternal Will. 


FEATURES OF THE FAMILIAR 
CONVENT PARLOR 


Well, anyhow, I then sat down to 
compose the remainder of my article, 
having about me the familiar surround- 
ings of a convent parlor, namely, gleam- 
ing floor, gleaming wood-work, gleam- 
ing old-fashioned furniture, and an at- 
inosphere breathing faintly of furniture- 
oil, floor-wax, soap and stillness. After 
a time my eye was caught by two on 
three ancient photographs of venerable 
Mother Superiors hanging very appro- 
priately among the edifying pictures on 
the walls. I think these portraits were 
of different Mother Suneriors, but of 
course it is not easy to tell one nun from 
another in photographs (quite impos- 
sible if the view is from the rear): one 
has so little to go on. The sight of 


these benign countenanees, imprisoned 
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in their black veils and white linens, 
set me musing on the religious costume 
in general, and I began to consider what 
it may be thought to conceal and reveal 
of human nature. 


INCREDIBLE VARIETY OF 
RELIGIOUS GARB 


The ineredible variety of female dress 
and adornment has of course been an 
occasion for wonder through the ages. 
Let the investigator limit himself to no 
more than hats and coiffures, and he 
will be confronted with an extraordinary 
instance of the infinite potentiality of 
intelligence (noted by Aristotle as its 
supreme characteristic), urged on by 
unpredictable feminine will. Fur, felt, 
flowers, fruit and feathers have been 
manipulated, combined, twisted and 
drawn out into a limitless abundance 
of forms, always arbitrary, and some- 
times delightfully absurd. Now, it 
might be thought that the ideals of 
Christian austerity, so manifestly the 
aim of religious communities, would 
put an end forever to all this idle in- 
ventiveness and desire for singularity 
which have ceaselessly operated in the 
design of female dress. To consider 
only those aspects of it already men- 
tioned, the religious costume at one 
stroke banishes the hat forever, de- 
stroys the very possibility of the hair- 
do, and so submerges the personality 
that only a few square inches of its 
wearer remain to catch the summer air. 
Shut in by the requirements of modesty 
and of absolute uniformity, held to so 
narrow a field of action, feminine in- 
genuity, feminine fickleness of imagina- 
tion in the creation of designs, might be 
expected simply to wither away. A few 
should emerge, to 
serve as models for all religious com- 
munities throughout all time. In one 
small respect at least the mutability of 
our nature would be vanquished. 


classic costumes 


FASCINATING MULTIPLICITY 

OF HABITS 

So I thought myself until a few years 
ago, When fortune carried me to a sum- 
mer school at a great university, and 
I beheld for the first time nuns, as it 
seemed, from every community under 
heaven. How shall I describe the as- 
tonishing, fascinating multiplicity of 
habits and head-dresses nodding and 
bobbing in classrooms and corridors? 
The eye was bewildered and the mind 
taken aback at this wealth of achieve- 
ment in the face of almost impossible 
restrictions. Here was a coy little sun- 
bonnet sort of thing, tied under the 
chin with black ribbons, with white 
brims delicately fluted and a bit of veil 
straying carelessly behind. Here were 
splendid halos of linen, standing out 
regally about the countenance, their 
rays of glory the painstaking creation 
of the ironing-board, their height a 
guarantee of distinction in any throng. 
The same material, white linen, had re- 
ceived the ultimate exploitation in still 
another design, where it was reared in 
a singular peak or gable over the fore- 
head, then carried down below the chim 
to form a similar triangle, but upside 
down this time, and stiffened with criss- 
cross folds so as to become a kind of 
rigid white beard, to shake and toss 
with every motion of the head. Still 
another habit had carried the cheek- 
pieces (“ears” is the exact term, I be- 
lieve) so fat forward, and drawn them 
in so close, that its owners seemed to 
peer at one from the farther end of a 
tunnel. These last, I was informed by 
a kind old Dominican nun, were known 
as the “keyhole sisters’; and she had 
once attempted to impart a sisterly kiss 
to one of them but had been unable to 
make contact. Here, to continue, were 
guimpes, at once so majestic in propor- 
tion and so unvielding that one could 
not imagine how arm and hand had 
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circumvented such a barrier in order to 
spoon the morning’s porridge into the 
mouth, but was foreed to picture these 
loving souls feeding one another at the 
convent table with long-handled uten- 
sils of some sort. Still another group 
appeared to sail about on vast, white 
wings, which stood out to a portentous 
distance on each side of their heads 
and must have made it difficult for them 
to remain earth-borne in a high wind. 
Other some twisted their linen into an 
odd little scroll, like a figure-of-eight, 
held to the forehead by a tight black 
bandeau. Still others carried it down 
over the shoulders in eaves like two 
hard white shingles; while others turned 
it back up in little troughs. But there 
can be no hope of exhausting by descrip- 
tion all the forms which had been im- 
parted to the simple materials of the 
religious costume. They had only this 
in common, and in common with all 
feminine apparel of feminine design, 
that none could offer any sort of pro- 
tection from the elements. That is why 
a wet nun is a thing unheard of, I sup- 
pose; a well-drenched nun wouid be 
simply unrecognizable as such. 


FIRST CONVENT BREAKFAST 
AFTER SAYING MASS 


Left to its own devices in a convent 
parlor, the mind is not likely to ob- 
serve any logical sequence in its re- 
flections, and mine now passed on some- 
how to the experience of taking meals in 
these abodes of peace. Here I know I 
shall be read with sympathy, as there 
is no commoner experience for the 
priest, particularly in his.younger days, 
than breakfast in what nuns themselves 
term the “breakfast room.” Which of 
us can fail to recall, when this phrase is 
heard, the spotless cloth, the preter- 
natural glitter of cutlery and gleam of 
china, and the restless attentions of 
Sister Pertinacia, who was determined 
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that even a fried egg was an ordinary 
thing to be done extraordinarily well? 
Well, many an egg with bacon, prepared 
by devoted and skillful fingers, have we 
tackled in these surroundings, and may 
Heaven bless the agents of such unfail- 
ing and careful hospitality! © And yet 
I should be an historian without con- 
science if I did not go to describe how, 
at one’s second mouthful of bacon, the 
door silently admit three 
stately figures in single file. Reverend 
Mother Basilica with two of her aides 
has come to acknowledge the honor of 
Father’s presence under their roof. 


opens to 


WHEN AND WHAT DO 
NUNS EAT? 


The eater gulps and rises to return 
their greeting, while inwardly demand- 
ing of himself how these creatures can 
possibly have had time for breakfast, 
when he himself has been able to as- 
similate—and that none too deliber- 
ately—only one half-slice of bacon. 
When do they eat anyhow? He seats 
himself when his visitors do, and fum- 
bles for his fork. A trinity of grave 
and kindly countenances are now bent 
upon him. Countenances, I say, for 
their hands have disappeared, and it 
is simply inexplicable how that trick 
of burying the hands somewhere under 
the folds of black has the effect of mak- 
ing their owners look like bodiless 
spirits. As he watches these three silent 
figures, his spirits sink a little at the 
realization that nothing so gross as a 
slice of bacon has ever passed their lips. 
No one has ever seen nuns eat, when you 
come to think of it. I grant you that 
ice-cream, boxes of candy and so forth, 
despatched to a convent, are never re- 
turned. I grant you also that the re- 
ligious habit, only a single aspect of 
which was discussed above, has been so 
fashioned as to permit, incidentally no 
doubt, a considerable degree of internal 
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expansion without external notice. 
Nevertheless, the impression that these 
chosen spirits live independent of the 
victuals relished by us worldlings is not 
to be shaken off, and I defy any man to 
g6 on munching and swallowing at his 
ease, While fixed by their austere, if tol- 
erant, gaze. Can anyone visualize a 
nun wielding knife and fork over a 
good, thick steak and thrusting sections 
of the same into her mouth? The thing 
is impossible. Nothing set down here 
will do anything towards solving the 
mystery of what the inhabitants of con- 
vents do eat, but curiosity in such a 
watter, if understandable, is so mani- 
festly impertinent that I will only add 
as a warning to those disposed to make 
their own investigations that, summon- 
ing up all my courage, I once offered a 
young sister a stick of gum. I was in- 
formed that “our” constitutions did not 
permit the use of this material. 

So it is a diffident and a faltering 
fork which is now striving to make in- 
offensive parcels of bacon and egg in 
the breakfast-room, while its wielder 
tries to avoid grinding his toast and to 
concentrate a polite attention on his 
hostesses. Immobile, erect upon their 
straight chairs, these gentle beings con- 
tinue to smile encouragement upon his 
meal. Father will now begin to make 
nis morsels a little less dainty, but it 
is a pretty sure thing that, just as he 
gets hold of a really comfortable mouth- 
ful, Reverend Mother will incline her 
head a little and gravely inquire if 
they may hear what Father thinks of 
the recent papal allocution on the in- 
terior life. 


SOUND INQUISITION OF 
PRIEST VISITOR 


Alas for recent papal allocutions on 
anything you like, if a man wants to 
measure how far he falls short of being 
a true subject of the Church, let him go 


toaconvent. There he will not find in- 
structions or decrees vaguely appre- 
hended and half-heartedly applied in the 
fashion to which he is accustomed. No, 
however they manage it, nuns are al- 
ways in possession of full and fresh in- 
formation—on many subjects, to be 
sure—but above all on what is being 
undertaken at the seat of Christendom 
and how the loyal Christian is expected 
to support it. An admirable example 
of this meticulous loyalty came within 
my experience not long after one of the 
Sacred Congregations sent out that de- 
cree on the custody of the tabernacle 
key. My premature arrival to give 
Benediction in a certain religious house 
‘aught Sister Aspergilla still busy in the 
sacristy. To save another journey to 
the altar she whispered that she would 
give me the key. She then opened a 
drawer, took a key, with which she un- 
locked still another drawer, from which 
she removed a small box, to be opened 
with a final key concealed somewhere 
upon her person. And I, who might 
have been heartened by such an ex- 
ample, or at the least rendered a little 
uneasy at the contrast presented by 
my own standards of conduct, could 
only inquire of Sister Aspergilla if they 
locked her up at night with that last 
key around her neck. Her reply was 
that this was not thought necessary. 
She then handed me, not one key, but 
two, for a tabernacle equipped (as I 
was to discover in a few moments) 
with two distinct and separate doors. 
Hopelessly sunk in mediocrity, in com- 
placent mediocrity, that is our state. 
Nuns serve to remind us of it, and would 
that we paid more heed! 


A GRIEVOUS FAUX PAS OF 
MY INEXPERIENCED DAYS 


To return to the question of what 
sort of nourishment sustains such ex- 
actitude and devotion, an incident rises 
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to memory which may make it possible 
at least to suggest what nuns do not 
eat—something which can surely be 
done without risk of impertinence. In 
the very first year of my priestly career, 
I was once a timid guest at a meal in 
the mother-house of one of our great 
communities. My position on this oc- 
“asion was rendered the more obscure 
by the distinction of my two table-com- 
panions, the one a prelate who was to 
replace the bishop at a ceremony next 
morning and the other a Jesuit Father 
who had been conducting a retreat in 
the house. Before proceeding it will 
be well to remind the reader of my ex- 
treme youth. What I did seemed harm- 
less enough at the time, although I 
would now be the first to pronounce it 
rash and incomprehensible. The re- 
past was proceeding quietly enough, 
with weighty conversation between the 
principal guests, who were never given 
-ause for distraction by the silent minis- 
trations of two Sisters, who hovered in 
the background and occasionally pre- 
sented a dish or removed a cover. Nor 
need it be remarked that we were dining 
well enough, if rather decoratively. 
However, I am the offspring of a work- 
ing-class family, reared in a plain and 
straightforward fashion, and there was 
an article of food absent from this table 
which it has always seemed to me diffi- 
cult to do without, and this was bread. 
In one of the near-by cupboards or 
sideboards bread was kept, no doubt, 
and so, when one of the veiled figures 
in attendance drew within reach of a 
modest whisper, I ventured to ask for 
a piece of bread. Theré was no reply. 
Withdrawing from the table, the nun 
to whom I had made my request seemed 
to telegraph some kind of signal to her 
companion, who at once joined her. 
They conferred for a moment in whis- 
pers; then, in what was nothing short 
of a little explosion of clicking and 
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rustling, both flew from the room, veils 
streaming behind them. 

The prelate stared at me for some 
time in the silence that followed, and 
finally inquired what in the name of 
conscience I had said to that nun. 
When he heard what I had to say, he 
surveyed me once more in obvious pain 
and amazement and, waving a hand at 
the profusion of flowers, parsley and 
pink ribbon before us, positively roared 
that surely it was evident that one did 
not eat bread at a meal like this. I 
was not sure how to take him. As 
should have been mentioned sooner, 
perhaps, this prelate was only of the 
domestic sort and, while one has merely 
to observe the appearance and manner 
of these in order to be assured that they 
are authentic members of the hierarchy, 
still they do not inspire the awe which 
is felt in the presence of a true succes- 
sor of the apostles. It seemed possible 
that he was mistaken or, at the very 
least, Was exaggerating. I was soon to 
learn that his judgment was as sound 
as if he had indeed possessed the apos- 
tolic privilege of inerrancy as well as the 
external indications of it. Like any 
child of Adam I began to offer excuses: 
the working-class family of my child- 
hood and how it was that, although 
never very well fed, we had always had 
bread; that bread seemed a very or- 
dinary thing to me, and that I could see 
no harm in asking for a mere piece of 
bread. The dignitary accorded me only 
a moment’s attention and then turned 
to the Jesuit Father with the sombre 
remark that we would be fortunate if 
we got anything else whatever at this 
meal. 

Dinner proceeded. Eventually one 
of the nuns reappeared, breathless and 
breadless. A little later her companion 
also returned in a similar state. The 
main course had been concluded and 
we were awaiting the dessert before a 
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rumble in the shaft of a dumbwaiter 
made itself heard. The bread had ar- 
rived. One of our attendants now ap- 
proached with a salver covered by a 
snowy napkin, one corner of which had 
been turned back, like the covers on 
a bed, to reveal several geometrically 
perfect squares, their edges pared of 
crust, nestling in the folds of linen. The 
tray was offered to the domestic pre- 
late, to be politely declined. It was 
then carried round the table to be pre- 
sented to the Jesuit Father, and again 
politely declined. Finally it was held 
before me. A hand that did not seem 
to be my own fumbled over the plate 
and possessed itself of a piece of this 
wretched material which I had always 
taken to be the ordinary food for nor- 
mal human beings. Having nowhere to 
put it, since the table had long been 
cleared, I held it in my lap and began 
to break off pieces which I thrust into 
mouth dry with embarrassment. 
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SOURCE OF SUPERIOR POWERS 
MANIFESTED BY NUNS 


Not by bread alone do our nuns live, 
that much at least is clear. They have 
pretty well outsoared our animal needs, 
if my experience of convents is any 
guide. And it may well be that in the 
consequent liberation and sublimation 
of the higher faculties of the mind we 
could find the secret of some of their 
mysterious powers: the power, for ex- 
ample, of controlling forty little raga- 
muffins in a classroom by a mere glance; 
or of forever looking fresh and com- 
posed when ordinary mortals are worn- 
out, perspiring and exasperated; of be- 
ing able to do any sort of work in any 
kind of surroundings while preserving 
guimpes without blemish, spot or 
wrinkle; of being able to make so much 
out of so little; of being able to obtain 
innumerable goods and services with- 


_out paying for them; of successfully 


directing the most formidable enter- 
prises, hospitals, orphanages, colleges, 
schools, from a corner in which they sit 
placidly with their knitting; of some- 
how getting hold of the huge sums of 
money which these enterprises require, 
without advertising or excitement, and 
without any of those means which the 
Universal Church itself has found in- 
dispensable, namely, bazaars, kenoes, 
raffies, lawn socials, fowl suppers, du- 
plex envelopes and financial drives. 


INFORMATION BEYOND THE KNOWN 
LAWS OF PHYSICS 


But I am being betrayed once more 
into an attempt to exhaust what is in- 
exhaustible. Let us pause rather at one 
peculiar power which deserves special 
notice: their power of gathering and 
transmitting information. This, it 
must be confessed, is one of the most 
baffling of all the gifts which nuns have 
acquired. How do they come to know 
almost at once all that is happening? 
And how is it that what is known in one 
house is communicated almost immedi- 
ately to all other houses? Messengers 
from the outside world would need to 
penetrate convent defenses more 
quickly and easily than I am ever able 
to do, if they are to be held responsible 
for the extraordinary intelligence serv- 
ice which seems to be at work. The con- 
vent telephone is answered not much 
more readily than the convent door, and 
anyone summoned to the instrument 
seems to have’come from a long way 
off and to have covered the intervening 
distance with reluctance. Nuns never 
look out of windows, of that I am in no 
doubt, for I well remember the distress 
and horror with which one of them 
begged me to stop, when I once inno- 
cently pulled aside a window-curtain 
in a convent in order to identify some- 
oné passing by in the street. Yet, what 
pastor, with the newspapers on his table 
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and the radio at his elbow, will not as- 
sure you that he goes over to the con- 
vent if he wants to learn whether Patsy 
O’Flaherty has a diamond, or if it is 
true that the Archbishop of Paris died 
during the night? Indeed, we are all 
so accustomed to rely on the nuns for 
trustworthy and early intelligence that 
it scarcely occurs to us to marvel at 
how it is procured, or to be grateful for 
the unique service they render. We 
pass in front of a convent in the town 
of A (let us say), and then upon arri- 
val next day at a convent in the town 
of B (a hundred miles distant), take 
it as the most ordinary thing in the 
world if the devout residents of the sec- 
ond house show themselves to be 
quietly aware of what we were doing 
yesterday. Obviously the thing needs 
explaining and, in my own opinion, 
something beyond the known laws of 
physics must be invoked. Let the mind 
become sufficiently withdrawn, suffi- 
ciently detached from the pull of the 
material world and its non-inferential 
powers may then take the ascendancy 
so as to enable it to enjoy a foretaste 
of that power of knowing and of im- 
parting knowledge which we are one 
day to share with pure spirits. Ad- 
mittedly, it is all very mysterious and 
the reader should also be warned that 
the disconcerting cleanliness and still- 
ness of the surroundings in which these 
reflections began may be encouraging 
their author to wander somewhat from 
the rational and probable. In a con- 
vent parlor a man is not himself. 
Only a few minutes can now remain 
to me, surely, before Sister Citronella 
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arrives to claim her package (entrusted 
to me by the nuns of the last convent 
visited), and they had perhaps better 
be given to considering whether this 
aimless reverie ought to be brought to 
public notice at all. Surely such diva- 
gations of the mind as I have been per- 
mitting myself are of exactly the sort 
which nuns themselves in self-reproach 
describe as “idle thoughts.” That 
phrase should be a reproach tome. And 
in addition it would perhaps do me 
credit if I were to confess certain mis- 
givings as to how some of my observa- 
tions on the life of convents will be 
received by the gentle spirits who serve 
God so faithfully within their walls. 
There is no denying that it is nuns who 
have provided me with the leisure in 
which to indulge in these irresponsible 
meditations, so that some small share 
of my guilt may be transferred to them. 
But I take real comfort from a quite 
different thought. Although we under- 
stand them so little, there is this much 
we do know about all nuns, and know 
beyond a doubt: the harder a case you 
are, the harder they will pray for you. 
That is why I shall be able to hand over 
this parcel to Sister Citronella and to 
depart with a serenity rivalling her own. 
When she or any of her Sisters learn 
what treacherous use I have been mak- 
ing of their doorstep and parlor, and of 
how I have squandered time which 
might have been devoted to several 
Rosaries, they will all fall on their 
knees and begin to pray for my conver- 
sion. When a man can hope for that 
result it pays him to commit almost any 
indiscretion. 





Further Notes on 
Confessional Faculties 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


Me PRIESTS who are approved 
in a given place for the hearing of con- 
fessions, whether their jurisdiction be 
ordinary or delegated, can validly and 
lawfully hear the confessions of stran- 
gers (vagi) and of travellers (pere- 
grint) who come from another diocese 
or parish, as well as Catholics of any 
Oriental rite (Canon 881, § 1). A com- 
petent confessor of the Oriental rite can 
likewise absolve Catholies of the Latin 
rite who approach him, because Canon 
905 grants to all of the faithful permis- 
sion to confess to a priest of a rite other 
than their own. 

The first paragraph of Canon 881 
limits the use of confessional faculties 
to the place in which the priest has 
jurisdiction. Thus, all priests with dio- 
cesan faculties may hear confessions 
anywhere within the territorial limits 
of the diocese. Pastors, however, and 
others with the status of pastor, may 
hear confessions even outside of their 
own diocese. Canon 881, § 2, states that 
a priest who has ordinary jurisdiction 
‘an absolve his subjects anywhere. For 
example, if a pastor and his assistant 
were travelling in another part of the 
country with some of their parishioners, 
the pastor could hear the confessions of 
the parishioners and of the assistant. 
The assistant, on the other hand, could 
not validly hear the confession of any of 
the group. The reason for the distine- 
tion is that the pastor, by virtue of his 
office, has ordinary jurisdiction, while 
that of the assistant is merely delegated. 


The administrator (vicar econome) of 
a legally vacant parish possesses the 
same authority as a pastor in this re- 
spect, because he has all the rights and 
duties of a pastor with regard to the 
care of souls (Canon 473, § 1), and this 
by reason of his office as vicar econome. 

How can a pastor decide whether 
prospective penitents are his subjects? 
According to Canon 94, § 1, the proper 
pastor is determined by the place of 
one’s domicile or quasidomicile. There- 
fore, in the example proposed, anyone 
with either of these two forms of legal 
residence in the pastor’s parish would 
be his subject, and could validly be ab- 
solved by him anywhere in the world. 
Others who are travelling with the party 
could not receive valid absolution, be- 
cause at the time and in that place the 
pastor lacks jurisdiction over them. 
Moreover, the pastor is unable to dele- 
gate to the assistant or to any other 
priest the confessional jurisdiction 
which he himself has.! 


CONFESSION TO A PRIEST 
FROM ANOTHER DIOCESE 


In most dioceses of the United States 
some provision is made to allow priests 
from outside the diocese to hear the con- 
fessions of certain of the faithful, with- 
out having to obtain faculties direct 
from the chancery office. This is 
usually done to enable the priests of the 
diocese to confess to a visiting priest 


* Code Commission, October 16, 1919; Acta 
Apost. Sed., XI, 477. 
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from another territory. When consider- 
ing these special provisions, we must 
keep in mind the fact that for validity a 
priest must receive confessional facul- 
ties from the local Ordinary of the place 
where the confessions are heard (Canon 
874, $1). Consequently, having facul- 
ties from one’s own local Ordinary, or 
from one’s Religious Superior, of itself 
gives no authority to hear confessions in 
a strange diocese. 

It is true that if a competent Reli- 
gious Superior, in accord with Canon 
875, $1, has given any priest faculties 
to hear the confessions of the Superior’s 
own subjects, these faculties may be ex- 
ercised anywhere. The reason for this 
is found in the fact that the Superior’s 
authority or jurisdiction over his fel- 
low-religious is personal, and not terri- 
torial. Just as he is their Superior, 
wherever they may be, so the faculties 
he has conferred may be exercised in 
any territory, but only over those sub- 
ject religious. 

This does not- hold for the faithful 
in general, for the hearing of whose 
confessions faculties must be obtained 
from the local Ordinary of the place of 
confession. Hence, there is no founda- 
tion in law for the opinion sometimes 
advanced that a priest with faculties for 
confessions from any Ordinary may 
liear a priest’s confession anywhere in 
the world. The absolution conferred 
by such a title is invalid. The igno- 
rance or good faith of either the confes- 
sor or the priest-penitent, or of both, 
will not make it valid (Canon 16, § 1). 

The basis of this mistaken opinion 
is probably to be found in the special 
faculties granted by many local Ordi- 
naries, to allow confession to an extra- 
diocesan priest, for the benefit of the 
Ordinary’s own priests and the members 
of their household. Because the terms 
of this concession vary in different dio- 
ceses, it is important that every priest 
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should know just what-is permitted in 
this respect by his own diocesan facul- 
ties. 


VARIATION IN FACULTIES 
IN DIFFERENT DIOCESES 


For example, some Ordinaries author- 
ize confession to a visiting priest who 
has faculties in any other diocese. 
Others require that the visitor have the 
faculties of his own diocese. Some permit 
confession to a religious who is ap- 
proved for confessions merely by his 
own Superiors. A few Ordinaries grant 
faculties which permit the confession to 
be made to any priest in good standing 
(sacerdos bone fame). Where this 
last concession is made, it is not re- 
quired that the visiting priest possess 
diocesan faculties anywhere, or that he 
have faculties from his own Religious 
Superior. The fact that he is a priest in 
good standing suffices for the validity of 
the confession. 

There is another distinction to be 
noted in this matter. In some dioceses 
the faculties or statutes declare that the 
Ordinary himself grants delegation to 
the visiting priest. In others, the local 
priest is authorized by the Ordinary to 
grant subdelegated jurisdiction to the 
visitor for the priest’s own confession, 
and for those of the other persons to 
whom this favor is extended. The ex- 
tent of the concession will be determined 
by careful examination of the faculties 
or statutes. In certain places the visit- 
ing priest is, or can be, authorized to 
hear the confessions of the local priest’s 
household (familia or domesticorum). 
Elsewhere the authorization extends 
also to guests of the local priest. 

The distinction between delegation by 
the Ordinary, and the faculty granted 
to a priest of subdelegating the visitor, 
is of little practical import to the priest 
himself. In either case he can make his 
confession to the extra-diocesan priest. 
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The same is not true of the other persons 
to whom the favor is extended (for ex- 
ample, the housekeeper). If the Ordi- 
nary grants confessional jurisdiction 
directly to the visitor (e.g., delegamus), 
the housekeeper may ask him to hear 
her confession, and he is authorized to 
do so. On the other hand, if the local 
priest is given faculty of subdelegating 
the extra-diocesan priest, his doing so 
is necessary for validity of the confes- 
sion made by the housekeeper. The 
visitor, in this latter instance, must re- 
ceive jurisdiction from the pastor or 
some other priest with diocesan facul- 
ties. 


CONCESSIONS OF OWN ORDINARY 


There are other variations to be 
found in the faculties of different dio- 
ceses. To attempt detailed discussion 
of them would serve no good purpose. 
It is for every priest to know just what 
his own local Ordinary has conceded in 
this respect. When one is travelling, if 
he possesses the faculties of his own 
diocese (and this holds for a religious 
working in a diocese), he need not hesi- 
tate if he be asked by a priest in an- 
other part of the country to hear his 
confession. However, if the traveller 
does not possess faculties in his home 
diocese, he should acquaint the would- 
be penitent with this fact, lest the ab- 
sence of faculties from his home diocese 
disqualify him as a confessor in that 
place. For example, a newly ordained 
priest who has not yet received facul- 
ties would be in this position. Likewise, 
a religious priest being missioned to an- 
other community house will usually 
have lost the faculties of one diocese 
by his definitive departure from it, and 
will not yet have received the faculties 
of the diocese to which he is going. In 
some places, therefore, he will not 
qualify as an extra-diocesan confessor 
for the loeal priest or his household. 


FACULTIES OF CARDINALS 
AND BISHOPS 


The Code of Canon Law grants to 
Cardinals extensive faculties with re- 
gard to the hearing of confessions. 
Canon 239, § 1, n. 1, authorizes them to 
hear the confessions of any and all of 
the faithful anywhere in the world. 
They are also empowered to absolve 
from all sins and censures, except cen- 
sures reserved to the Holy See special- 
issimo modo and those imposed for 
violating the secret of the Holy Office. 
Their faculties were also restricted by 
the Decree Lex Sacri Celibatus, which 
reserves exclusively to the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary the absolution from censure of 
priests who have attempted marriage, 
when continued cohabitation as brother 
and sister is necessary.” 

The privileges of Bishops (Canon 
349) do not permit them to hear con- 
fessions outside of their own dioceses. 
They are, of course, included under 
Canon 881, § 2, so that by their ordi- 
nary power they may hear the confes- 
sions of their own subjects anywhere. 
Both Bishops and Cardinals may 
choose for themselves, and for the 
members of their households, any con- 
fessor whom they wish. Their very 
choice of a confessor confers upon him, 
by the law itself, faculties to absolve 
from all of the sins and censures listed 
in the preceding paragraph. Canon 349 
explicitly adds that the confessors of 
Bishops can absolve even from sins re- 
served to the Ordinary of the place in 
which the confession is heard. Hence, 
although Bishops do not have world- 
wide jurisdiction to hear confessions, 
they may confess to any priest whom 
they select, even outside their own 
dioceses. This privilege is enjoyed by 
both residential and titular Bishops. 


*Sacred Penitentiary, April 18, 1936; Acta 
Apost. Sed., XXVIII, p. 242. 
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and takes effect even before their con- 
secration, upon receipt of authentic 
notification of their appointment 
(Canon 349, § 1). 


SUBDELEGATION OF FACULTIES 
BY MILITARY CHAPLAINS 


The jurisdiction of the Military 
Viear and of his chaplains is strictly 
personal, and may be exercised over 


their proper subjects any place on 
earth. With regard to the jurisdiction 


of any particular chaplain, it should 
be noted that his proper subjects are 
only those who have been assigned to 
him, and not all subjects of the Mili- 
tary Vicar indiscriminately. 
Nevertheless, for the hearing of con- 
fessions, the military chaplains’ facul- 
ties are not thus restricted. They have 
jurisdiction to hear the sacramental 
confessions of all subjects of the Mili- 
tary Vicar, no matter where they may 
be, not excluding religious Sisters. To 
hear the confessions of any others of 
the faithful, chaplains, like civilian 
priests, need jurisdiction from the local 
Ordinary. Their military faculties, 
however, grant them special powers 
over the subjects of the Military Ordi- 
nariate. Chaplains are authorized to 
absolve, in the sacramental form only, 
from censures reserved to the Ordi- 
nary by common law or particular law. 
They can also absolve, in occult cases 
and in the sacramental forum, from 
penalties and censures latz# sententiz 
laid down by the common law, which 
are simply reserved to the Holy See. 
We are not here concerned directly 
with a discussion of the military facul- 
ties. The purpose of introducing the 
subject is to call attention to the fact 
that chaplains who possess these facul- 
ties can subdelegate other priests to 
hear confessions. This subdelegation 
may be granted only in particular in- 
stances (per modum actus), but it is 
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effective for the purpose of hearing the 
confessions of all subjects of the Mili- 
tary Vicar. An essential condition for 
granting the subdelegated jurisdiction 
is that the other priest possess the facul- 
ties of his own diocese, or, if he is a re- 
ligious, that he be approved by his own 
Superiors for the hearing of confessions. 
The chaplain may likewise subdelegate 
the faculties, described in the preceding 
paragraph, of absolving from reserved 
censures and other penalties. 

An auxiliary chaplain appointed by 
the Military Ordinariate, and receiving 
faculties from the Ordinariate, enjoys 
the same faculties as commissioned 
chaplains. Therefore, an auxiliary 
chaplain can grant the subdelegated 
confessional jurisdiction just explained. 
As a consequence, a civilian priest who 
does not faculties from the 
proper local Ordinary can be author- 
ized in a particular case by a chaplain, 
commissioned or auxiliary, to hear the 
confessions of persons subject to the 
Military Ordinariate, and of 
alone. Ii the civilian priest already has 
the faculties of the diocese where the 


possess 


these 


confessions are heard, he can still be 
subdelegated by the chaplain to absolve 
the Military Vicar’s subjects from the 
censures and penalties previously 
enumerated. Of course, the rule of 
Canon 879, $1, is here applicable. 
That is, for validity the chaplain must 
grant jurisdiction expressly, either 
orally or in writing. Presumed Jjuris- 
diction would not be sufficient. 


SUBSTITUTE VICARS 


The Code of Canon Law makes pro- 
vision for substitutes to replace a pastor 
who will be absent from his parish for 
more than a week. When the pastor’s 
absence is to be prolonged beyond a 
continuous week, he needs not only a 
legitimate reason for departing, but 
also the written permission of the local 
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Ordinary. He is also to have a vicar 
substitute, who must be approved by 
the local Ordinary (Canon 465, § 4). 
If the substitute be a religious, for law- 
fulness he should have his Superior’s 
permission. The pastor’s assistant may 
be designated as the vicar substitute. 

If the pastor is unexpectedly com- 
pelled to be absent from the parish for 
more than one continuous week, be- 
“ause of a grave reason that arises sud- 
denly, he should notify the local Ordi- 
nary by letter as soon as possible, giv- 
ing the reason for his departure, and 
naming the substitute chosen to replace 
him (Canon 465, § 5). The substitute 
thus appointed by the pastor in an 
emergency is validly appointed, even 
before approval is received from the 
local Ordinary, although the latter may 
provide otherwise when he learns of the 
pastor’s absence. In the meantime, the 
vicar substitute can validly hear the 
confessions of the parishioners and of 
others within the limits of the parish. 

If the substitute priest already has 
the faculties of the diocese, he will by 
that fact possess authority to hear con- 
fessions anywhere in the diocese. How- 
ever, it is possible that, in an emer- 
gency, a visiting priest from another 
diocese might be asked by the pastor to 
act as his substitute. In this situation, 
the visitor will by common law have 
all the powers of pastor in the care of 
souls, unless and until the pastor or 
Ordinary places some restriction in that 
respect (Canon 474). Consequently, 
the extra-diocesan priest in this case 
has jurisdiction for the confessions of 
the pastor’s subjects anywhere, because 
he holds an ecclesiastical office and has 
ordinary power.* He can also hear the 
confessions of any of the faithful within 
the parish limits (Canon 881,$1). He 
is not authorized to hear others than 


‘Wagner, “Parochial Substitute Vicars and 
Supplying Priests” (Washington, 1947), p. 103. 


parishioners when outside the bounda- 
ries of the parish, because he does not 
have the diocesan faculties which would 
delegate him to do this. It should be 
noted that a priest supplying the needs 
of a parish for only a week or less is 
not a substitute vicar, and that he does 
not have any of these powers, unless he 
had acquired them from some other 
source. 


CONFESSIONS DURING OCEAN 

VOYAGES AND PLANE TRIPS 

According to Canon 883, all priests 
who are on a sea voyage, provided that 
they have duly attained the faculty of 
hearing confessions from their own 
Ordinary or from the Ordinary of the 
port where they embark or from the 
Ordinary of any intervening port at 
which they stop in the course of their 
voyage, can, throughout the entire voy- 
age, hear aboard ship the confessions 
of all the faithful who are making the 
voyage with them. This rule holds al- 
though the ship should pass through, or 
even stop awhile, at various places sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of different 
Ordinaries. Moreover, as often as the 
ship puts in at a port during the voyage, 
they can hear the confessions of the 
faithful who are for any reason aboard 
the ship, and also of those who seek to 
confess to them when they go ashore 
for a while. In addition to hearing the 
confessions, the priests can validly and 
lawfully absolve from cases reserved to 
the local Ordinary. 

Most priests do not have occasion to 
make an ocean voyage. In these days, 
however, it is not uncommon for 
priests to travel by air. Hence, it is of 
interest to recall that the norms estab- 
lished by Canon 883 have been made 
equally applicable to priests travelling 
by airplane.t Because of the compara- 


‘Pius XII, Motu Proprio, December 16, 
1947; Acta Apost. Sed., XL, p. 17. 
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tively greater frequency of airplane 
trips, we shall here apply to them, 
rather than to ocean voyages, the inter- 
pretations pertinent to Canon 883. 

The required approval for confes- 
sions must be given by a local Ordi- 
nary. Jurisdiction granted by a major 
Superior of a clerical exempt religious 
institute does not suffice. When the 
travelling priest stops at any place in 
the course of his trip, so long as his 
journey is morally continuous, he may 
make use of these faculties. Indeed, he 
may do so for a space of two or three 
days while stopping there, and this 
vithout special authorization. How- 
ever, he may not do so beyond that 
three-day limit in any place, if the 
local Ordinary of the place can be 
easily reached. The Ordinary is not 
considered as being easily approach- 
able, if the only means of asking for 
faculties is the telephone or telegraph.® 
The faculties granted by Canon 883 
and by the Motu Proprio of 1947 do not 
become effective until the priest has 
boarded the airplane, and they cease at 
the moment he leaves the plane upon 
the conclusion of his journey. 


JURISDICTION IN DANGER 
OF DEATH 


In danger of death, all priests, even 
though not approved for confessions, 
ean validly and lawfully absolve any 
penitent from any sin or censure, no 
matter how it is reserved and no matter 
how notorious it may be. This they 
can do even in the presence of another 
priest duly authorized for confessions 
(Canon 882). Canon 2252 specifies the 
censures for which recourse must be 
had later, if the sick person is restored 


to health. These are censures ab 


> Coronata, “De Sacramentis,” I, n. 360. 
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homine and censures reserved specialis- 
sumo modo to the Holy See. 

Canon 884 declares it unlawful, 
though not invalid, for a priest to ab- 
solve his accomplice in peccato turpi, 
except in case of necessity. The De- 
cree Lex Sacri Czxlibatus, previously 
referred to, requires recourse to the 
Holy See after recovery of health, if a 
priest has been absolved from censure 
in danger of death, but is still unable 
to separate from his accomplice. It is 
the common teaching of authors that a 
penitent cannot lawfully seek absolu- 
tion from a schismatical or heretical 
priest, if it is possible to call another 
priest to whom the penitent can confess 
without difficulty or embarrassment. 
Nevertheless, the absolution granted by 
the heretic or schismatic would be valid 
in danger of death. 


THE CONFESSOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Pastors and others to whom in virtue 
of their office the care of souls has been 
entrusted, are bound by a grave obliga- 
tion of justice to hear, either personally 
or through another, the confessions of 
the faithful under their charge, when- 
ever they reasonably request it. In case 
of urgent necessity, all confessors are 
bound by an obligation of charity to 
hear the confessions of the faithful. In 
danger of death, all priests are bound 
by this obligation (Canon 892, §§ 1-2). 

This article on confessional faculties 
may well be concluded with the salu- 
tary admonition given in Canon 88, 
§$ 1. “The priest must remember that 
in hearing confessions he acts the part 
of both judge and physician, and that 
he has been appointed by God a min- 
ister of both divine justice and divine 
mercy, to safeguard the honor of God 
and to promote the salvation of souls.” 
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Catholic Social Action 
in England 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


A CATHOLIC candidate was of- 


fering himself for election to a munici- 
pal council in England, and a meeting 
had been arranged for him to explain his 
policy to the local Catholic electors. 
The Chairman had remarked that the 
Church herself had a complete scheme 
for social renovation, and that it was 
contained in the Encyclicals of the 
Popes. Every Catholic, whatever his 
shade of political opinion, was bound to 
follow the Church’s program, for it was 
based on unchangeable moral principles. 
The loyalty of the Catholic in public 
life was first of all to these, and only to 
the dictates of his particular Party in so 
far as they did not conflict with the 
social teaching of the Church. 

After the candidate, in his turn, had 
expressed himself in agreement with the 
Chairman, and had outlined his own 
policy on matters of local concern, a 
lady in the audience asked him a ques- 
tion of some importance. 

“Have you,” she said, “a 
knowledge of the Eneyeclicals about 
which the ‘Chairman spoke? Are you 
well grounded in the social doctrine of 
the Chureh?”’ 

The candidate, though a good Catho- 
lic, had to confess that his social and 
political study had not embraced the 
Encyclicals, and that he was not, so 
far, equipped to argue social questions 
along the lines of papal teaching. 

Some might think that the question 
was somewhat tactless and impertinent. 
But actually it was rather courageous. 


sound 


For Catholics are entitled to know 
whether those who represent them on 
public bodies are in a position to defend 
and advance the Catholic cause in social 
life. The principles laid down in the 
papal Eneyclicals are age-long moral 
principles, and these need to be 
thoroughly understood by every Catho- 
lic who takes his part in promoting the 
public welfare. 


DUTY OF CATHOLIC TO STUDY 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL DOCTRINE 


We might enlarge on this by saying 
that it is the duty of every Catholic to 
have a knowledge of Catholic social 
doctrine. The Popes themselves have 
said it. Pope Leo XIII, as far back as 
1890, said in his Encyclical on the 
“Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens” 
(Sapientiz Christiane): “We declare 
it to be very profitable and consistent 
with the requirements of the time, that 
ach one, according to the measure of 
his capacity and intelligence, should 
make a deep study of Christian doc- 
trine, and imbue his mind with as per- 
fect a knowledge as may be of those 
matters that are interwoven with re- 
ligion and lie within the range of rea- 
son.” And in order that there should 
be no doubt that this study should em- 
brace social doctrine, Pope Pius XI, in 
his Eneyelical on “Atheistie Commu- 
nism” (Divini Redemptoris) said that 
“it is necessary to promote a wider study 
of social problems in the light of the 
doctrine of the Chureh and under the 
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wgis of her constituted authority. If 
the manner of acting of some Catholics 
in the social-economic field has left 
much to be desired, this has often come 
about because they have not known 
and pondered sufficiently the teachings 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs on these ques- 
tions. Therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to foster in all classes of 
society an intensive program of social 
education adapted to the varying de- 
grees of intellectual culture. It is neces- 
sary with all care and diligence to pro- 
cure the widest possible diffusion of the 
teachings of the Church, even among 
the working classes.” 


PROGRAM OF THE CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL GUILD 


Catholic social action, therefore, be- 
comes in great measure educative ac- 
tion, for the second is both the founda- 
tion and support of the first. To meet, 
in England, the need for organized 
study of the social doctrine of the 
Church, the Catholic Social Guild was 
established in 1909. It has its head- 
quarters at Oxford, and is under the 
supervision of the Jesuit Fathers. It 
helps to form study groups all over the 
country, arranges lectures and summer 
schools, holds examinations and grants 
certificates both to youthful scholars 
and adults. It also publishes books and 
pamphlets and a monthly magazine, 
The Christian Democrat. 

Having in mind Pope Pius XI’s 
words, in his Eneyelical Quadragesimo 
Anno, that “undoubtedly the first and 
immediate apostles of the workingmen 
must themselves be workingmen,” the 
Catholic Social Guild established and 
has charge of the Catholic Workers’ 
College at Oxford. Here suitable men 
are trained, over a period of one or two 
years, to qualify for the Oxford Univer- 
sity’s diploma in Economies and Politi- 
cal Science. The course includes also 
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moral philosophy, and obviously the 
social doctrine of the Church, and allied 
subjects. 


SOCIAL GUILD IS CRITICIZED 
FROM BOTH SIDES 


The Catholic Social Guild has not 
‘arried on its work without being the 
object of a fair amount of criticism. 
This has tended to be under two fires: 
on the one hand, some have thought it 
too revolutionary; others not revolu- 
tionary enough. Even His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, some years ago expressed the opin- 
ion that the Social Guild did not issue 
sufficiently attractive literature. He 
contrasted it with certain Communist 
pamphlets, whose format almost com- 
pelled perusal. But owing perhaps to 
His Eminence’s words, there has been 
improvement in the dress of Social 
Guild literature. 

Nevertheless, it remains that the 
Catholic Social Guild is academic. It 
has no mandate to work out a social 
scheme that would apply the principles 
of the Encyclicals to England’s politi- 
‘al life, nor has it the authority to in- 
terpret them in political terms. In 
that sense, it is in much the same posi- 
tion as the study groups affiliated to it, 
and those which, with proper authori- 
zation, operate independently. The 
Guild is, in fact, itself a study group on 
the large scale. 

The difficulty of applying-the Encyc- 
licals to particular political and na- 
tional conditions is one that arises from 
the fact that the Church may not seem 
to associate herself with any detailed 
political program. But it is a difficulty 
that will need to be faced and overcome 
if a Catholic social order, based on the 
directions of the Popes, is ever to be- 
come a reality. The program is better 
drawn up by laymen, who have practi- 
‘al experience of the issues involved, but 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION IN ENGLAND 





always subject to the approval and un- 
der the supervision of ecclesiastical 
authority. There are in existence small 
groups, Which, with episcopal blessing, 
discuss more concrete economic ques- 
tions in the light of the Encyclicals, 
and attempt to formulate a definite 
social scheme in keeping with them. 
The criticism here may be made that 
any such scheme must remain theoreti- 
eal as long as Catholic principles are 
not nationally recognized. But there 
may come a time, and not so far distant, 
when the failure of a false economic 
system may lead to an urgent demand 
for an enlightened one. 


FORMATION OF STUDY CIRCLES 
MOST IMPORTANT TASK 


The vital need, in England as else- 
where, at the present time, is that those 
coming to manhood and womanhood 
should be instructed in social doctrine. 
It is for that reason that His Eminence 
Cardinal Griffin has declared that no 
work is of greater importance within 
Catholic Youth Clubs than the forma- 
tion of study circles. 

The Catholic Youth Movement in 
England is one that has met with some 
success in recent years. But the or- 
ganizing of social study groups within 
Youth Clubs has on the whole proved 
disappointing. The young people say 
‘rankly that they attend the clubs for 
recreation, and study of any kind sug- 
gests too much the continuation school. 
Study circles have to compete with 
billiards, darts, table-tennis, dancing, 
dramaties, singing, and other activities, 
and it is not surprising that the more 
entertaining side of the club proves an 
overwhelming counter-attraction. 

This lack of interest in social study 
is a great drawback, since the Commu- 
nist clubs have little difficulty in per- 
suading their members to imbibe Marx- 
ian doctrine. But this only exemplifies 


the truth which Our Lord Himself 
stressed: that “the children of this world 
are more prudent after their own fashion 
than the children of the light” (Luke, 
xvi., 8). In the Catholic club, some 
compromise is often reached by the in- 
troduction of discussions in which 
social subjects, disguised to make them 
more palatable, are made the basis of 
talks. But for these there is need for 
capable discussion leaders who have 
both the grounding in social doctrine 
and the talent to keep the discussion in- 
teresting, while at the same time guid- 
ing it along the right lines. Those with 
the necessary qualifications are few. 
And here again the strength of the less 
serious activities will make for small 
attendance at the discussion. Greater 
suecess has been achieved by holding 
discussions away from the Youth Club, 
and at times when it is not in session. 


PRACTICAL OUTLOOK OF THE 
YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Mention must be made of the Y.C.G. 
(the Young Christian Girls), an or- 
ganization established among the senior 
girls in Catholic schools, which exists 
to encourage the study of social ques- 
tions. It has done excellent work. On 
the more practical side is the Y.C.W. 
(the Young Christian Workers), which, 
as in other countries and on both sides 
of the Atlantic, carries on its apostolate 
in workshops, factories, and among the 
workers generally. It has enthusiastic 
members all over England, and does its 
work quietly and without display. 

The Y.C.W. and allied associations 
are, perhaps, the answer to those who 
maintain that the Catholic Youth 
Movement is merely an attempt to pro- 
vide for Catholics the recreational and 
cultural facilities which the State and 
voluntary bodies provide for young 
people in general. Catholic youth or- 
ganizations, it is contended, are brought 
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into being so that Catholics shall not be 
drawn into others which may do them 
harm. But Catholic Youth Clubs ex- 
isted long before the modern national 
youth movement; and the Y.C.W. was 
founded in Brussels over twenty-five 
years ago. The Catholic Youth Move- 
ment is essentially apostolic in concep- 
tion. It will succeed only as an apos- 
tolate; it will fail to whatever extent it 
may be regarded as a substitute for 
home life, and as providing devices for 
“keeping young people off the streets” 
in their spare time. 

What should be closely bound up 
with Catholic Youth associations, but 
which unfortunateiy is not sufficiently 
so, is the Catholic Parents’ Association 
(the C.P.A.), called in some dioceses 
the Catholic Parents’ and Electors’ As- 
sociation (the C.P.E.A.). — Strictly, 
ach diocesan association is autono- 
mous, there being no national body link- 
ing them up. In some dioceses, in fact, 
the Association does not exist. Its 
original object was to instruct Catho- 
lic parents in their rights and duties in 
the education of their children, and to 
form a strong body of defense against 
the encroachment on those rights which 
the Education Bill (afterwards to 
materialize in the Education Act of 
1944) clearly showed being 
threatened. 


were 


UNFORTUNATE DECLINE OF 
INTEREST IN C.P.A. 


The C.P.A. and C.P.E.A. were estab- 
lished with much enthusiasm in many 
parishes in 1943 and 1944, but with the 
passing of the Act which discriminated 
unfairly against Catholic schools, many 
Catholies felt that further opposition 
was useless, and there was a large loss 
of interest in the objects of the As- 
sociation. Its educative side has tended 
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to be overlooked, and it would seem to 
need another national schools crisis to 
make Catholics realize the need for 
strong organizations of this kind. 
Meanwhile, the C.P.A. (or C.P.E.A.) 
maintains in some parishes an active 
existence, in others it carries on general 
parochial works, and there are not a 
few dormant branches which would 
doubtless spring into life were the neces- 
sity for action to arise. 

The C.P.A. Movement has indirectly 
been effective in inspiring the forma- 
tion of civie affairs committees, and 
much useful work has been done by 
these in interviewing candidates for 
parliamentary election, obtaining their 
views on the education question as it 
affects Catholics, and, what is more im- 
portant, putting the Catholic case be- 
fore them. 

In some places, what are still known 
as Catholic Action committees exist, 
though “Catholic Action” in name was 
officially superseded by the “Sword of 
the Spirit’”” Movement, inaugurated by 
the late Cardinal Hinsley in 1940. This 
has as its object social study and action, 
publishes literature, and is represented 
in various parts of the country. 

It is no doubt good that English 
social action should be distributed over 
so many organizations, for differing 
methods give a wider scope for action. 
But it must be confessed that the rank 
and file are little interested in learning 
the social doctrine of the Church, and 
that the social apostolate remains the 
work of a small minority. 

That, however, is not to belittle its 
strength. What it lacks in numbers 
has its compensation in enthusiasm. 
The ceaseless efforts of individuals and 
groups, aware of their vocation to reno- 
vate society, cannot fail to make their 
impress on the community at large. 


A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


The Septuagint—Is It Inspired? 


It is with some surprise that the 
modern reader of St. Augustine’s great 
work, “De Civitate Dei,” notes the 
extraordinary admiration which the 
immortal African evinces for the Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch commonly 
known under the name of Septuagint. 
In chapter xliii of the Book XVIII 
Augustine asserts that “hanc (versio- 
nem) que Septuaginta est tanquam 
sola esset sic recepit Ecclesia,’ and he 
goes so far as to claim that the Spirit 
who prompted the prophets (that is, 
the original writers of the Hebrew 
Bible) also inspired the seventy trans- 
lators: “Spiritus qui in prophetis erat 
quando illa dixerant, idem wpse erat 
etiam in Septuaginta viris quando illa 
interpretati sunt!” Not content with 
this remarkable claim for the Greek 
Bible, and in order to account for the 
divergences between the Seventy and 
the Hebrew text, he gives it as his 
opinion that the same Holy Spirit who 
chose to say some things by the mouth 
of Jeremiah, and others by that of 
Isaiah, elected at times to speak through 
the Hebrew text alone and at other 
times through the Seventy alone. The 
same Spirit might add or take away, 
to show that it was not men’s labor that 
accomplished this task but the Spirit 
who was active in them and guided their 
labors. ; 

The holy Doctor clinches the matter 
with the categorical affirmation that, if 
we go by the Spirit of God and nothing 
else (as is right and proper) whatso- 
ever is in the Septuagint and not in the 


Hebrew, it pleased God to speak it by 
these latter prophets and not by the 
former: “... quidquid est apud Septua- 
ginta, in Hebreis autem codicibus non 
est, per istos ea maluit, quam per illos, 
idem Spiritus dicere—sic ostendens 
utrosque fuisse prophetas.” 

These are remarkable claims, but, 
since they are made by the most learned 
and most venerable figure of Christian 
antiquity, they cannot be lightly 
brushed aside, or explained away as 
the exaggerations of an enthusiast; all 
the more so as Augustine’s belief in the 
inspiration of the Septuagint was wide- 
spread in his day; in fact, it was gener- 
ally held up to the period of the Renais- 
sance. 

And now no less an expert in the 
biblical field than P. Benoit, O.P., edi- 
tor of La Revue Biblique, suggests a re- 
turn on this point to the belief of the 


- early centuries of the Church. He does 


this in a contribution to a “Festschrift” 
for Max Meinertz. In the July issue 
of the Revue Biblique, a Father of the 
French Oratory also examines the ques- 
tion in a long and well-documented 
article. He begins with an emphatic 
statement that belief in the inspiration 
of the Seventy was practically univer- 
sal in Christian antiquity. At first 
sight, St. Jerome would seem to have 
been a most outspoken critic of this 
opinion, but the writer in the Revue 
Biblique experiences no difficulty in 
showing that this objection is not valid. 
The Doctor of Bethlehem found himself 
in an awkward dilemma. On the one 
hand there was his reverence for the 
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hebraica veritas, and on the other the 
prevailing opinion about the Septuagint. 
Jerome extricates himself from the im- 
passe by rejecting, on the one hand, the 
fantastic tales added to Aristeas’ letter, 
such as the seventy cells in which the 
Seventy were shut up and so forth 
(nescio quis primus auctor septuaginta 
cellulas Alexandria mendacio suo ex- 
struxeritt—he says in his own mordant 
way); and on the other he restricts the 
work of the Seventy to the translation 
of the Pentateuch. He agrees, however, 
that these men were filled with the Holy 
Spirit: “. qui Spiritu Sancto pleni 
ea que vera fuerunt transtulerunt” 
(P.L., XXIX, 462). These men, then, 
in the opinion of the great exegete must 
be ranked with the recipients of the 
charismata enumerated in I Cor., xii. 
8—10, though their charisma comes at 
the bottom of the list: “in quibus ulti- 
mum pene locum interpretes tenent’’. 
To the objection that in St. Paul’s text 
“interpretation” must be understood 
as exegesis, not as translation, the ob- 
vious answer is that a translator of the 
Bible cannot escape the rédle of an in- 
terpreter, for though the words of the 


original text may have their synonyms . 


in Greek, anyone who has ever plied the 
difficult craft of the translator, or who 
makes a thorough study of the origin 
and significance of words, cannot fail to 
be aware of the fact that true synonyms 
are scarce. To translate from one lan- 
guage into another implies rethinking 
the original in the idiom in which it is 
to be rendered. 

In the West, St. Ambrose was not at 
all perturbed by the divergences be- 
tween the hebraica veritas and the 
Seventy. He recognized that there are 
omissions and additions in the work of 
the latter, but these are by no means 
fortuitous: “multa non otiose a Septua- 
ginta viris hebraice lectioni addita et 
adjuncta compreimus” (P.L., XIV, 164). 
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St. Ambrose’s non otiose can hardly 
mean less than St. Augustine's explana- 
tion of this circumstance. It remains, 
however, that for a considerable time 
already the idea of the inspiration of 
the Septuagint has been abandoned by 
the vast majority of Catholic exegetes, 
even if the term “inspiration” is taken in 
an attenuated or diluted sense. The 
reason of this phenomenon is not far to 
seek. It is largely a matter of defining 
one’s terms. A true theologian will not 
stand for the least vagueness in his defi- 
nitions. Theology is an exact science. 
In the age of the Fathers the precise, 
accurate, sharply defined terminology 
of the scholastics had not yet been 
coined. The term “inspiration” was 
used to describe both the revelations 
granted to the prophets and the illumi- 
nation which any writer on spiritual 
subjects prays for and may confidently 
hope to obtain. To-day, as in the days 
of the Fathers, any action or influence 
of the Holy Spirit is readily described as 
“Inspiration.” 

All this being granted, it would seem 
to be in the very nature of things that 
a text used by the Apostles almost to 
the complete exclusion of any other, 
a text on which the apologetics of 
Christianity were so long based, should 
have come into existence under a special 
assistance from on high. P. Benoit 
quotes three passages, viz.: Ps. xv. (xvi), 
8-11, quoted in Acts, ii. 23-31, and xiii. 
35-37, by St. Peter and St. Paul, re- 
spectively, as a proof of Our Lord’s 
resurrection; Is., vil. 14, cited by Mat- 
thew, i. 23, as an argument for the 
virgin-birth; Gen., xii. 5, xxii. 18, quoted 
in Acts iii. 25, and Gal., iii. 8, 9. As 
quoted by the New Testament writers 
these texts differ from the Masoretic 
text and “represent a doctrinal prog- 
ress.” But they are expressly quoted 
in the N. T. as scriptural proofs, and the 
Septuagint rendering alone provides a 
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basis jor the argument. From this the 
writer in the Revue Biblique argues 
that either the Seventy represent the 
original more accurately—which would 
be a gratuitous assumption—or these 
texts are inspired in the same way as 
the Hebrew original. Here we would 
have the conditions contemplated by St. 
Augustine when, as we have seen, he 
thinks that it has pleased the Holy 
Ghost to tell us certain things through 
the Greek interpreters rather than 
through those who were inspired to 
write the Hebrew original. 

Are we justified in claiming inspira- 
tion for the whole of the work of the 
Seventy? The problem arises, chiefly 
out of the passages like those just re- 
ferred to. In such instances it is easy 
to accept the notion of a special guid- 
ance or inspiration; but when the two 
texts agree, why suppose a double in- 
spiration? The writer is of opinion that 
there is such a double inspiration—of 
the original writer, that is, and of the 
translators. A translator, he argues, 
is much more than a mere scribe or 
copyist: he is bound to interpret: “To 
translate is to select, to judge, to inter- 
pret: all the intellectual faculties are 
engaged.” The appeal, by the New 
Testament authors, to the Alexandrian 
version as much as, or rather more than, 
to the original Hebrew, positively sug- 
gests that they may have regarded the 
whole of that translation as God’s work 
in the same way as the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. “If this was their belief, they 
only followed the opinion of numbers 
of Jews of their period: and everyone 
knows that the early Church accepted 
the Septuagint as her official text of the 
Scriptures. This provides matter for 
reflection” (Revue Biblique, p. 336). 

One could wish that this article were 
read and pondered by all who are in- 
terested in such matters, and all priests 
surely are! Not so many years ago—l 


‘annot now find out when exactly—I 
had occasion, in these notes on Review 
articles, to draw attention to a new edi- 
tion of the Septuagint. I then quoted 
the words of the Scripture professor 
who, when that precious volume came 
out, said to his class: “Go, sell all thou 
hast and—buy a copy of the Septua- 
gint!” I think it is true to say that this 
great Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews 
of old has not always received the re- 
spect it deserves. Even though we 
hesitate to believe it to be an inspired 
work in the more restricted sense of 
the word, who can doubt that the Holy 
Spirit did in fact grant a special as- 
sistance to the worthy men who car- 
ried out this weighty task? 


Creation and Modern Science 


In the spring of the present year 
the Holy Father pronounced a dis- 
course at an audience granted to a body 
of scientists from all parts of the world, 
which is perhaps the most remarkable, 
not to say the most amazing, of the 
many pronouncements by the present 
occupant of Peter’s Chair. The address 
‘alled forth the enthusiastic applause 
of the learned men who heard it. In 
his own masterly fashion the great Pon- 
tiff restated the arguments by which 
human reason, if properly used, leads 
up to the notion of God’s existence. As 
a matter of fact, it is rather surprising 
that at this day there should still be 
some men of science so much behind the 
times as to cause them to agree with the 
Swedish scientist Arrhenius who, in 
1911, wrote: “Matter is immutable” 
(that is, as one gathers from the con- 
text, eternal). The sophism has been 
repeated by another man of learning 
who argues thus: “Matter exists; noth- 
ing can be born of nothing; therefore, 
matter is eternal! We cannot admit 
the creation of matter.” 
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We learned to refute such sophisms 
years ago when we were first introduced 
to the study of Logic. Nothing is more 
certain than that nothing can come of 
nothing. Bossuet wrote long ago: “If 
at any moment nothing exists, nothing 
will ever begin to exist.” A new and 
better knowledge of matter helps us to 
refute the dogma of the eternity of mat- 
ter—or, more accurately, the dogma 
that matter exists of itself. Modern 
science affirms two things: that matter 
is always undergoing change—in other 
words, it is not immutable; and sec- 
ondly, the change is in a definite direc- 
tion, and it is irreversible. 

In an article by Abbé Marduel in 
Ecclesia we read that “spontaneous 
transmutation of matter always occurs 
in one direction: liberation of energy, 
diminution of mass. There is no known 
compensation for this loss.” On a 
world-seale, this means that the whole 
of the material universe moves towards 
a state comparable to that of an ex- 
tinet voleano. If we admit the princi- 
ple of causality (as we must, if we wish 
to retain our sanity), that process must 
have had a beginning, or alternately, if 
it had a beginning at a date infinitely 
remote, it would be completed by now 
—so that nothing would ever happen! 
Scientists are actually endeavoring to 
calculate the age of the universe. 
Canon Lemaitre of Louvain, as is well 
known, thinks that at the beginning all 
the matter of the universe was pressed 
together in one “mighty atom,” so to 
speak, created by God and “exploded” 
by Him, for the universe is expanding. 
The farthest nebulas are “in flight,” 
moving out into the outer void at un- 
imaginable speed, so that, in Canon 
Marduel’s view, the extent of the uni- 
verse is doubled every milliard, three 
hundred million years. It is of course, 
impossible to ascertain at what date the 
original atom was exploded, but, in view 
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of the speed of the most distant nebulas 
and the distance already covered by 
them, the original explosion must have 
occurred some seven or eight milliard 
years ago. A quite respectable period 
to be sure, but by comparison with 
eternity no more than the day before 
yesterday. 

Confirmation of these claims may be 
found in the age of the oldest rock- 
formations. Their radio-activity shows 
that the oldest formations are at most 
some five milliard years old, and there 
are scientists who would reduce that 
figure to two or three milliard years. 
The examination of meteors, the Lou- 


vain Canon says, leads to similar 
figures. Those solid chips of matter 


that hit our globe from outer space, 
do not differ from terrestrial matter. 
The Holy Father quoted these figures, 
and added that, “though they may as- 
tonish, they do not teach the lowliest 
among the faithful anything new or at 
variance with the opening words of 
Genesis: ‘In the beginning God made 
heaven and earth’ ”—that is that the 
universe had a beginning in time. Asa 
matter of fact, time began with creation 
since time is nothing else but the meas- 
urement of movement and change. 

Matter is not immutable or eternal. 
It has a definite age—perhaps a few 
milliard years. It is an absurdity to 
imagine that after an “eternity” of im- 
mobility it suddenly woke up from its 
inertia and started to move some mil- 
liards of years ago. If it did not move, 
or could not move, from eternity, it is 
impossible to see how it could have 
started to move at any given moment. 
It can only have existed—with the laws 
that govern it—from the moment when 
it began to change, since change is its 
basic law. This movement had a be- 
ginning; hence, it must necessarily come 
to an end, however remote that fatal 
date may be. 
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A SURVEY OF THE REVIEWS 





A Psychiatrist on Maria Goretti 


The canonization of this young 
Italian girl created some surprise at the 
time even among certain Catholics. As 
for the non-Catholic world, the death 
of a country-girl, in circumstances with 
which we are all familiar, “has not even 
the interest of a melodrama for an age 
in which what was formerly regarded as 
‘a fate worse than death’ has become a 
stale music-hall joke and in which many 
of my influential psychiatric colleagues 
teach that the freeing of the libido is a 
desirable end in itself.” Thus Dr. E. B. 
Strauss, the distinguished Catholic psy- 
chiatrist, in a fascinating paper in The 
Month of September, 1952. An essay 
by such a writer on such a theme cannot 
fail to be “different.” In fact, except 
for the Holy Father’s own discourse on 
the youthful martyr of chastity, this 
short article is perhaps the best thing 
that has appeared so far. While the 
eminent writer’s admiration for his sub- 
ject is felt in every line, his approach 
is not that of the conventional hagiog- 
rapher who is out to edify—though 
the readers of this article are bound to 
derive the most valuable edification 
from these pages. But the author 
writes as a psychiatrist and a man pro- 
foundly cognizant of and a firm be- 
liever in the validity of the Christian 
attitude to what is now commonly called 
‘“sex.”” He shows that it not true to say 
that “no heroic virtue could have been 
realized,” because Maria acted as she 
did almost reflexly in a situation which 
she had been conditioned to regard as 
most terrible that could be imagined.”’ 
Actually there was plenty of time for 
her to choose between rape and death. 
death. The 
choice was heroic but, as the writer ob- 


She deliberately chose 
serves, “one’s best reflective conduct at 
any moment depends upon dispositions 
that have been laid down in the past.” 


In other words, virtue is not an isolated 
act, and, uniess there is a habit, there 1s 
little probabiuty of an heroic act. ‘The 
adage has it that no one becomes sud- 
denly wholiy bad: “Nemo fit repente 
pessimus.” It is arguable that the re- 
verse is no less true. 

The author analyzes the concepts of 
purity—sexual purity, the component 
parts of which are pudor and modestia. 
These two things are not identical: the 
first is relative, that is, there are things 
that may be regarded as unseemly, 
‘“impudic,” in a certain country, or at a 
given period, and not so in other cireum- 
stances of place and time; whereas 
modestia has an absolute moral value. 
Pudor is the matter while modestia is 
the form of purity, for the latter it is 
an attitude of the mind which the writer 
describes as “a quality which depends 
on a passionate desire for personal in- 
tegrity of body, mind and _ spirit.” 
Many moderns hold that sexual indul- 
gence, whenever or however it can be 
had, is an “enrichment of the person- 
ality.” Many people understand that 
Communism is condemned by the 
Catholic Church because it denies the 
value and dignity of the individual, so 
“it is a little hard to understand why 
it is not equally apparent that a depar- 
ture from the traditional standards of 
Christian sexual ethies has precisely 
the same effect.”” The canonization of 
a lowly child of the people is a providen- 
tial act. It is a clarion call of protest 
against “the hopeless dreariness of low 
personal standards.” Maria Goretti 
died in order to preserve that integrity 
of her person—body and soul— which 
her Christian upbringing and her per- 
sonal virtue had shown her to be of 
greater value than life itself. 


A Footnote to Fatima 


As is well known, one of the three 
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children to whom Our Lady appeared at 
Fatima is still living in a Portuguese 
Carmelite convent under the name of 
Sister M. Lucia. At the time of the ap- 
paritions the children were very young 
and their education exceedingly limited. 
Small wonder, therefore, if their ac- 
counts of what they saw and heard 
should lack the clarity that one could 
wish for, with the result that there has 
been a certain amount of controversy 
about their message. One important 
element of the message of Our Lady was 
the need of penance. 

Some time ago I came across an item 
of information in a popular German 
Sunday paper which deserves a wider 
publicity. Quite recently a Brazilian 
bishop had an opportunity to converse 
with Sister M. Lucia. Instead of a 
golden chain and cross, the bishop wore 
a rosary round his neck. On seeing 
this the Carmelite expressed profound 
satisfaction. The bishop then told her 
that, at his audience with the Holy 
Father, the Pope’s last words to him 
were these: “My son, only one thing is 
necessary—holiness.” Thereupon the 
nun observed: “This is the very mes- 
sage of the Queen of the Holy Rosary. 





The only thing she demands is _ holi- 
ness!” Then, in connection with Our 
Lady’s demand for penance, the nun 
added: “It is not the kind of penance 
some have imagined. What she de- 
mands is the perfect fulfillment of the 
duties of one’s state of life.” And she 
went on to comment: “What great and 
constant effort is required if we are to 
fulfill these duties fully and without 
reservation! This is precisely what the 
Mother of God asks .. . there are people 
who imagine that there is question of 
great and extraordinary mortifications, 
of which they feel incapable, whereas 
the Mother of God means the perform- 
ance of the ordinary duties of our state. 
Sanctity consists in that.” 

This is only another presentation of 
the “Little Way” of the Saint of 
Lisieux. But there is nothing “little” 
or particularly easy in this “Little 
Way,” once its true meaning is under- 
stood. On the other hand, taken singly, 
these duties have not the rugged harsh- 
ness of the penances of the great as- 
cetics. These are not demanded of us. 
Most of us must go to heaven by the 
“Little Way’— which is comparatively 
easy, and above all, it is most safe. 
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Yellow Is Yellow Is Yellow 


By REV. ANGELICO CHAVEZ, O.F.M. 


a coLors prescribed by Holy 
Chureh for sacred vestments are white, 
red, green, violet, and black. Rose- 
colored vestments may be used on 
Gaudete and Laetare Sundays. 

“Prohibentur etiam paramenta flavi 
et cwrulei coloris”—vestments of a yel- 
low or heavenly-blue color are forbid- 
den. (The latter hue is, or was, used in 
Spain for certain Masses of Our Lady, 
cither by permission or custom. ) 

But back to yellow. I like yellow; I 
love every color that the Lord has made. 
Still, yellow is forbidden as a vestment 
color. In spite of this prohibition, you 
‘an find yellow vestments in a great 
many places in this country. The num- 
ber, I believe, is increasing steadily. 
Good priests, 0 so punetilious about 
matters liturgical, will proudly show 
you a new set they have just bought— 
chasuble, dalmatices, cope—of shiny yel- 
low silk. These are very beautiful, no 
doubt about it; but, yellow is forbidden. 


NOT ALL THAT GLITTERS 


What has brought on this attack of 
liturgical jaundice is the popular mis- 
conception of “gold.’”’ Gold vestments 
are allowed—some say for white, red, 
and green, while others confine their 
use for white and red vestments only. 
These gold vestments, in the language 
of the Church, are those “que sunt ex 
panno aureo”’—gold cloth or, in medi- 
eval parlance, cloth-of-gold. In other 
words, cloth woven, at least on the ex- 
ternal surface, of gold thread. 

Now, the cloth that manufacturers 
of vestments sometimes pass on as gold 


is a textile woven of yellow or buff 
thread with a sharp sheen to it. (Some 
samples verge on orange.) It does re- 
semble gold to some extent, but it can- 
not fully do so. No matter how much 
it shines, it is still a yellow or yellow- 
buff color with a sheen. It cannot be 
gold, for the appearance of gold (which 
is not a color proper) is something 
metallic which can be neither imitated 
nor replaced by a plain dye or pigment. 
Bronze paint and brass can imitate gold, 
precisely because they are metallic; a 
transparent yellow lacquer on a sheet of 
tin can also imitate gold, though poorly, 
because the metallic base of the tin 
creates the illusion through the yellow 
film on it. Lacking this metallic quality 
and substance, ordinary yellow-dyed 
thread of silk, nylon, or any other 
natural or synthetic material cannot be 
considered gold, except by arbitrary 
choice of words. 

Anyway, the law says “of cloth-of- 
gold.” 


GOLD A LUXURY 


The immediate objection of the aver- 
age devoted pastor or religious Superior, 
who most laudably seeks to procure the 
best for God’s service, is that he (or she) 
-annot afford vestments of real gold 
cloth. The simple answer to this is 
that the Church does not prescribe 
golden vestments. These are a luxury 
—for a cathedral or a church with an 
extraordinarily good income, or for a 
religious chapel (and perhaps a poor 
parish church) which has a rich prince 
or a rare millionaire with a sentimental 
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attachment to that chapel or parish. 
Otherwise, the ordinary colors of white, 
red, and green must suffice; and these 
are just as beautiful, if not more effec- 
tive, than gold, especially when they are 
kept neat and clean, or replaced when 
they become faded and frayed. 

Some churches boast of certain “gold 
vestments” which came from France in 
the latter part of the last century, or in 
the beginning of the present one. These 
consist of a yellow textile laid over 
thinly and sparsely with gold thread. 
Close by, they are gold-looking and 
good-looking; three yards away, they 
look like mustard. 

Gold vestments, to be beautiful, must 
be of gold thread closely woven over 
the entire surface of the textile base. 
The most effective gold-cloth is not 
plain-surfaced, but one possessing a 
brocade design, and this outlined with 
very thin threads of red. These latter 
bring out the richness of gold without 
intruding themselves. 


DESIGNS IN YELLOW 


While yellow is forbidaen as a liturgi- 
cal color for the sacred vestments, I do 
not think it is prohibited as now used 
in bandings and galoons, nor even in 
tasteful designs, like brocade or damask 
effects, on the regular liturgical colors— 
so long as these designs do not supplant 
or spoil the prescribed color. Used con- 
servatively, these traceries in yellow 
can bring out the symbolic richness of 
white, red, green, and violet. 

But the widespread tendency is to fill 
the entire surface with so much yellow 
tracery that the liturgical color suffers. 
This is particularly true of white. An 
overwhelming amount of yellow “bro- 
‘ade,”’ while letting the white predomi- 
nate when viewed at close range, can 
swallow up the white when seen not too 
far away. In brief, the Mass server 
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might still make out a white chasuble, 
but the congregation beholds nothing 
but yellow. 

As remarked at the start, I have 
nothing against yellow. On the con- 
trary, I like it on a par with all God’s 
other colors. I am merely pointing out 
that yellow is forbidden as a vestment 
color, that gold may be used, and that 
yellow is not gold. 

Neither do I know whether or not 
yellow has any evil connotation that 
it should be forbidden. Otherwise, | 
would like to see yellow vestments on 
a legal liturgical basis, not imitating 
gold or displacing white, but in their 
own right—at Masses in honor of Holy 
Confessors, for example, who made use 
of their talents and are now enjoying 
the reward of the good and faithful 
servant. White, then, pure white sans 
yellow, could be reserved for Feasts of 
Our Lord and in honor of the spotless 
Virgins who followed the Lamb. 
(White is so much used now that its 
full significance goes unappreciated.) 
The rose-hue of merely two Sundays 
within the whole year could be extended 
to honor the Non-Virgines who loved 
the Lord so much. And the color of 
heavenly blue, which has come to sym- 
bolize none other than our Blessed 
Mother, could in this Age of Mary be 
allowed for all her feasts! 

These suggestions may seem overly 
bold, but historically, outside of the 
original white of the first centuries, 
the rest of the liturgical colors are rela- 
tively new. The Church could legalize 
new colors now as she has added the 
various liturgical hues down the cen- 
turies. But it is she, and she alone in 
her wisdom, who decides. Meanwhile, 
yellow is yellow and it is forbidden— 
but do not throw away your new and 
costly yellow set, for I could be wrong, 
y know. 
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Homies FOR THE Monru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN C, SELNER, S.S., S.T.D. 





Second Sunday of Lent 


The Act of Contrition in the Psalms 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Liturgical setting for this Sunday. 

(2) Main Thought: The Psalms used at 
Mass to-day are an Act of Contrition. 

(3) Introit: God’s mercy. 

(4) Gradual: Prayer for pardon. 

(5) Tract: Restoration of God’s glory. 

(6) Offertory: Love for God’s law. 

(7) Communion: Prayer for strength. 

(8) Conclusion: The psalms at to-day’s 
Mass. 


This is a peculiar Sunday in the his- 
tory of the Church’s worship. In an- 
cient days, the people of Rome used to 
go in procession to one or other of the 
churches of the city all through the 
season of Lent. If you look in your 
missals, you will see that some church 
is designated for each day. For ex- 
ample, to-morrow the station is at St. 
Clement’s; the next day at St. Bal- 
bina’s; the next at St. Cecilia’s, and so 
on. Even for this Sunday a chureh is 
designated, but long ago there was no 
procession for the Second Sunday of 
Lent because the people had spent the 
whole night at St. Peter’s. Sometimes 
when we find it difficult to get to Mass, 
we might remember that our fathers in 
the faith did not hesitate to spend whole 
nights in worshipping God. If you had 
been here for Mass yesterday, you 
would have noticed that the priest was 
required to say five lessons before the 


Gospel. That is only a memory of the 
ancient vigil at which the people listened 
to twelve lessons both in Latin and 
in Greek; and then followed the sing- 
ing of psalms and the recitation of 
many prayers around the tomb of St. 
Peter. So for this Sunday there was no 
procession because the people were tired 
after their long fast and vigil of Ember 
Saturday. 

Outside of Rome, however, Mass was 
celebrated as usual, but the texts used 
in the Mass were pieced together from 
other Masses, particularly from the 
Mass which was said last Wednesday. 
Later, Rome itself adopted this Mass, 
and so it has been used for centuries. 
We might remark in passing that these 
all-night vigils in church are still car- 
ried out by some of the Eastern Rites. 
No doubt our Western world is too 
busy to fit a whole night of worship into 
its schedule! And I imagine there are 
few people who could stand the strain 
in these days. 

Now, one of the reasons for this spe- 
cial liturgy on the Second Sunday of 
Lent is that ordinations were held at 
St. Peter’s on Ember Saturday. You 
ean see, dearly beloved, how important 
it was for the people in ancient times 
to gather and offer many sacrifices and 
prayers that God would give them a 
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worthy and a holy clergy. And so to- 
day we can join in spirit with those 
early Catholics—even though few places 
have ordinations on this date—and 
beg God to give us plentiful vocations 
and fervent priests. 


PROCLAMATION OF GOD’S MERCIES 


The Introit, which is repeated from 
last Wednesday’s Mass, is taken from 
Psalm xxiv. The whole psalm _ has 
twenty-two verses, but of course the 
priest says only one or two with the 
Glory be to the Father. Each of the 
twenty-two verses is numbered by a 
letter from the Hebrew alphabet, and 
the whole psalm falls into three parts; 
the first part is a prayer for protection, 
guidance and pardon; the second is a 
meditation on the majesty of God and 
His dealings with those who fear Him; 
the last part is a renewed prayer for 
deliverance in sorrow and distress. It 
would be a great help to piety at Mass 
if we could read the entire psalm while 
the priest says the Introit: “All my 
heart goes out to Thee; I trust in Thee, 
OQ God; do not belie my trust.” God 
loves us specially when we show a child- 
like spirit of confidence and dependence. 
because that spirit keeps us close to 
Him and arouses quick sorrow for sins: 
and there is always some love in sorrow 
for sin. 

After the priest finishes St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, he goes 
on with Psalm xxiv and asks God to 
save us from distress and to look upon 
our miseries with a merciful eye and 
grant pardon for our sins. There are 
so many of life’s troubles which can be 
offered, especially in Lent, as a means 
of obtaining pardon; and this psalm 
reminds us that God does take into ac- 
count our weakness and the struggles 
we have to go through when He con- 
siders our offenses. Of course, we may 
not use our weakness as an excuse to 
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commit sin, but we certainly may call 
upon God to pity our human frailty 
when we ask His pardon for past sins. 
There you have part of the idea of re- 
pentance; whoever is really sorry for 
sin is sorry he has been a sinner: he 
regrets that he has done evil; he wishes 
he had never done it. Of course, a 
special grace is needed to feel that way, 
but prayers like this psalm bring such 
graces to us and we should say them 
from our heart. 


A CONDENSED ACT OF 
LOVE AND THANKSGIVING 


A few verses from Psalm ev are said 
just after the Gradual. These verses 
form what is called the Tract. Cen- 
turies ago a chanter went up into a 
kind of pulpit and sang the verses of the 
Tract by himself, without any responses 
from the people. Sometimes it was a 
whole psalm. In fact, on the First Sun- 
day of Lent, you may have noticed that 
the Tract consisted in a full-length 
psalm. As the centuries went on, one 
verse after another was dropped until 
now we have only three or four verses 
whenever the Tract is sung, except on 
the First Sunday of Lent and also on 
Palm Sunday before the Passion is 
read. Outside of Lent and days of 
penance, an alleluia would be sung in- 
stead of the Tract; but now the Church 
wants to impress us with her mood of 
sorrow for sins, even when she lifts her 
voice to praise God, as she does in this 
Tract to-day. After all, one of the 
ways of indicating our spirit of repent- 
ance is to give glory to God for the 
glory we took away when we committed 
sin, so that an act of praise is often an 
act of contrition too. 

The short verse which is said to-day 
after the Creed at the beginning of the 
Offertory of the Mass comes from Psalm 
exvill: “I will meditate on Thy com- 
mandments which I love with all my 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 





heart; and I will lift up my hands to 
greet Thy law which I love.” You re- 
member that in our act of contrition 
we tell God that we firmly resolve with 
the help of His grace to do penance and 
to amend our lives; it seems to me this 
little verse makes the amendment of our 
lives somewhat easier because it turns 
us completely around so that instead of 
being attracted by sin we are attracted 
by God’s law and His will. Frankly, 
it is hard to see how people can keep out 
of sin except from love for God and His 
law; and it is hard to see how we can 
really give any glory to God on this 
earth except by obedience to God. Now, 
when you have obedience to love, you 
have the greatest security from evil and 
the closest union with God that can be 
attained on this earth. When the priest 
turns back to the altar after saying 
Dominus vobiscum at the end of the 
Creed, tell God that you love His 
commandments because you love Him, 
then you will have entered into the 
spirit of to-day’s Mass. 


A PRAYER FOR STRENGTH 

At the end of Communion, we recite 
a verse from Psalm v. This time we 
are putting our resolutions into God’s 
holy hands: “Hear my cry, my King 
and my God, because my prayer goes 
up to Thee, O Lord!” We are all 
capable of noble sentiments when the 
mood comes upon us; but if a new mood 
comes, we quickly forget what pious 
thoughts led us to God while we knelt 
in church; so we have to ask Him to 
strengthen us and to send His Holy 
Spirit back to us to remind us that we 
made a pact of friendship and love 
while we were here—a compact by 
which we should ever abide. 

You may have noticed to-day how 
much use the Church makes of the Book 
of Psalms at Mass; she finds in the 
psalms an expression of every religious 
inclination. What we have done this 
morning all through the Mass was to 
make a fervent act of sorrow for sin. 
If this spirit of repentance of ours will 





only last! 


Third Sunday of Lent 


The Vision of Eternal Life 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) St. Lawrence, model of courage. 

(2) Main thought: Our gaze must be fixed 
upon eternity. 

(3) Introit: Eyes on the Lord. 

(4) Epistle: Detachment from the world. 

(5) Gradual and Tract: Power of God over 
evil. 

(6) Gospel: Victory over Satan. 

(7) Communion: Reward of life eternal. 


If you wish to get some idea, my 
brethren, of the reason for the various 
prayers and texts which are used at 
these Masses for the Sundays of Lent, 
you have to keep in mind the name of 
the church to which the Catholies of 
Rome in the early days used to make 


their pilgrimage for Sunday Mass. To- 
day, the procession would go to the 
Chureh of St. Lawrence, the Martyr. 
You remember how St. Lawrence was 
burned to death on the gridiron, and 
how, when his tormentors thought he 
might give up his faith, he playfully— 
and heroically—looked up at them and 
said: “I’m done well enough on one 
side; why don’t you turn me over!” 
If you keep St. Lawrence before your 
eyes, you will see how the various parts 
of the Mass commemorate his virtues, 
especially his courage. 

The Introit is part of Psalm xxiv, 
which was the psalm used in last Sun- 
day’s Introit also. But to-day you 
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would think the prayer of the Introit 
came straight from the lips of St. Law- 
rence: “My eyes are fixed on the Lord, 
and I trust Him to save my feet from 
the snare. Pity me, O Lord, for I have 
no friends and I am in great misery.” 
The eyes of Lawrence were intent upon 
heaven and no pleasure or agony on 
this earth could make him forget that 
his real destiny, his truly permanent 
existence, lay out beyond the passing of 
days or the measurement of years; 
his eyes were on the eternal hills. And 
the same idea follows us into the Col- 
lect or prayer which asks God to defend 
the humble and fulfill their desires. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians warns 
them to-day that they must detach 
themselves from pleasures and vain de- 
sires and fix their gaze on eternity. 
Impurity and desires for worldly pos- 
sessions, clever talk and boisterousness, 
love of money and unbelief are not for 
those who have the light of God shin- 
ing upon them; in fact they are blind 
and will stay in everlasting darkness. 
But you, as sons of the light, must live 
as people who can find their way, not 
as people who are groping from one 
thing to another in the gloom and dark- 
ness: your path is lighted by faith and 
you follow where you are looking; so 
your gaze must be on the eternal king- 
dom. 

Lent is a blessed season because it 
brings into sharp contrast the purpose 
we have in life with the purposes of the 
worldling. In one sense, we have to 
have illicit desires burned out of us by 
penance, as St. Lawrence allowed his 
body to be burned in order to save his 
soul. But the real fire of penance is ¢ 
fire of love, and the desire for earthly 
pleasures, once it is gone, does not 
leave us without desires, but with a 
burning love of God. The contrast, 


then, is in fact a difference between 
those who love God and those who for- 
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get Him or do not want to be reminded 
of Him. It is particularly during Lent 
that the difference between the world 
and us becomes sharpened: there are 
millions beside us who are wondering 
what to do with their lives because they 
do not know why they are here; and we, 
perversely enough, find ourselves grop- 
ing along with them until we are 
forcibly reminded that our days are 
vanishing as a tale that is told and that 
our journey is to an eternal land. 


THE OUTLOOK THAT LENDS 
MEANING TO OUR LIVES 


It is that very outlook which makes 
all the difference between our concept 
of education, our Catholic idea of re- 
ligion, even our notion of sin, and the 
secular notion of education or religion 
or right and wrong. We have a different 
goal, a different destiny to consider, and 
so things in this world take on a dif- 
ferent meaning for us by comparison. 
It was this very attitude which could 
make St. Lawrence cheerful during his 
martyrdom, which makes people with 
insurmountable troubles so brave from 
day to day, which gives life a meaning 
to some whose usefulness and power of 
production seem permanently arrested. 

The Gradual and the Tract go back 
again to the idea of fixing our gaze 
upon God. The verses from Psalm ix 
and Psalm exxii bring us the realization 
of God’s power over evil forces, no 
matter how powerful they may seem 
at the moment; but we must keep our 
eyes upon God, as the servant keeps 
his eyes on the hand of his master. St. 
Lawrence’s enemies won no victory over 
him even when his body was only a 
handful of smouldering ashes; they 
were vanquished and shocked and dis- 
appointed; they had come face to face 
with a greater power than death itself. 
Human strength could not prevail 
against divine strength. . 
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The Gospel, strange to say, brings 
this idea out clearly. God has van- 
quished the devil by the blood of His 


‘martyrs, and St. Lawrence himself fore- 


told that even the empire of the Cresars 
would be conquered by Christ. In- 
deed it was Constantine who founded 
the Basiliea of St. Lawrence. So the 
devils who were driven out by Our Lord 
sought later to establish themselves in 
pagan Rome, only to be driven out 
again by martyrs like Lawrence the 
standard-bearer. In ancient mosaics, 
he is represented with a cross in his 
hand. 


THE GREAT REWARD FOR 
DOING GOD’S WILL 


When the Basilica of St. Lawrence 
had to be enlarged in 578, the large 
new portion was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and that is why you are 
reminded of her at the end of to-day’s 
Gospel. Our Lord commends her, not 
because she is His mother—the greatest 
privilege a human being could have— 
but because she heard the Word of God 
and kept it. It was her holiness more 
than her motherhood which was pleas- 
ing to God; the perfect life of grace 
kept her from great concerns about this 


earth and opened her ears to every in- 


spiration of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord 
gauges her success not by the honors 
bestowed upon her, but by her love of 
doing God’s will. 

And that love of doing God’s will is 
beautifully expressed in the Offertory 
verse which comes from Psalm xviii: 
“The duties which God enjoins give 
delight to the heart; and the rewards 
He gives are sweeter than honey drip- 
ping from the comb; by these, I, Thy 
servant, am guided.” 

You may call it an over-active im- 
agination, but it is possible that the 
Christians of ancient days seeing the 
sparrows and the doves around the 
Church of St. Lawrence were reminded 
at the Communion of the verses in 
Psalm Ixxxiii: “Yea, the sparrow finds a 
house and the swallow a nest for her- 
self, where she may lay her young: 
near Thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my 
King and my God! Blessed are they 
who dwell in Thy house: forever they 
shall praise Thee.” 

Those inspiring words might be taken 
to represent the reward of all who 
forget the world and think mainly upon 
eternity and the everlasting dwellings 
prepared by God for the brave and the 
strong. The violent shall overtake the 
Kingdom of God! 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
The Glory of the Cross 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Liturgical setting. 

(2) Main Thought: The Cross surmount- 
ing Jerusalem is the symbol of 
eternal victory. 

(3) Introit: Refreshment in penance. 

(4) Collect: Payment of our debt. 

(5) Gradual and Tract: Strength and peace 
from redemption. 

(6) Gospel: Abundance in the new Jeru- 
salem. 

(7) Offertory: The manner of Christ’s vic- 
tory. 

(8) Communion: Our final triumph. 


In the early days of Christianity this 
Sunday was dedicated to the Holy Cross 
in Jerusalem. The people of Rome all 
went in procession to the church of that 
name, and so to-day you will find many 
allusions to Jerusalem in the liturgical 
texts. Another interesting point is the 
fact that many centuries ago the Pope 
used to go in procession to the Church 
of the Holy Cross carrying a golden 
rose; after explaining the mystical sig- 
nificance of the rose, he would send it 
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as a token of esteem to one of the 
Christian princes. The bestowal of the 
Letare Medal in this country is perhaps 
a reminiscence of that custom. In the 
Eastern Church this Sunday had a 
rather festive character: it was called 
the Feast of Mid-Lent. And to-day, 
in many of our churches, the priest 
Wears rose-colored vestments to signify 
cheerfulness at the prospect of Christ’s 
resurrection, brightness of spirit in spite 
of the rigors of the Lenten fast, and gen- 
eral relief before the intensity of the 
latter half of Lent. 


RENDERING OBEDIENCE WITH 
A CHEERFUL SPIRIT 


The Introit tells us to be glad as we 
look towards Jerusalem, the town where 
our salvation was accomplished upon 
the holy wood of the Cross. There are 
abundant consolations in the Cross 
when we realize that we would have 
been a lost race of men without it. 
There was mourning on the day of the 
crucifixion, but now all Christendom 
knows the jov of salvation spoken of 
by Isaias the Prophet in the Introit for 
the Mass to-day: sorrow is gone and 
deep consolation takes its place. 

There is a unique lesson in this touch 
of joy on Lietare Sunday. We might 
remember that the best spirit for doing 
penance and suffering hardship is a 
joyful spirit; the truly brave man 
makes light of difficulties; he puts up 
with sorrow and mortification with a 
cheerful attitude; he refuses to groan 
and complain; he accepts the challenge 
of penance as one takes medicine which 
will bring health—full of hope. 

The Collect makes us recognize that 
we deserve punishment for our sins, but 
in the spirit of this Sunday it reminds 
us that we may breathe easily in the 
comfort of receiving God's grace to 
heal us. How hopelessly mixed up our 
world would be without the redeeming 
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Cross! What could we make of our 
perverse and blundering nature without 
the realization that we needed redemp- 
tion? How helpless we become when 
we give ourselves everything we crave 
and know nothing of the discipline of 
self-denial and penance! There is 
nothing morbid about this season; it is 
a time to renew our spiritual vigor by 
bringing ourselves under better control. 
Far from being dejected, we begin to 
sense the consolations that come from 
small sufferings, especially if we bear 
them willingly in a spirit of reparation. 


SYMBOL OF STRENGTH AND PEACE 


The psalm verses which follow the 
Epistle bring back the symbol of Jeru- 
salem as a glorified city—a place where 
the Lord dwells. “I rejoiced when they 
told me we would go into the house of 
the Lord: there is peace within its ram- 
parts and abundance stored in its 
towers. Those who trust in the Lord 
are like the mount of Sion itself and 
the Lord protects His people as the hills 
protect Jerusalem.” The Holy City 
will for all ages be associated with the 
glory of Christ’s Cross. It will sur- 
mount Jerusalem as the cross surmounts 
a church; everything within its orbit 
becomes holy. The eyes of men have 
been gazing longingly and _ lovingly 
upon it for centuries, and, since Christ 
was nailed to it for our ransom, it has 
become the most glorified symbol in 
the world. The old Jerusalem with its 
hidden God and its worship of the types 
of redemption is replaced by a city 
flooded by the light of the Holy Cross. 
Like the bond-servant, mentioned by 
St. Paul in the Epistle of this Mass, 
Jerusalem of old begot its children in 
slavery; and then she was cast out, and 
in the new, heavenly Jerusalem we be- 





come the children of the promise and 
rejoice in our freedom. All of this is 
St. Paul’s way of describing the redemp- 
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tion of mankind by Christ. Now we 
ean, as heirs, have eternal life in heaven, 
for our inheritance was won back for 
us through the Cross. 


CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS 
POWER AND SYMPATHY 


The Gospel recalls the First Sunday 
of Lent when Our Lord was pictured 
standing in the desert hungry after 
forty days of fasting. The tempter 
came to Him and suggested that He turn 
the stones into bread, but Our Lord re- 
fused to give any sign of His power 
other than His wisdom, for He told 
Satan that real life comes from another 
source than bread. To-day, however, 
the people are hungry and Our Lord 
gives them an abundance of bread, per- 
haps to show His power as Creator, and 
to convince them, if possible, that if 
they depend upon Him they can have 
life, that He will nourish them with 
the Bread of eternal life. We are ac- 
customed to say that He multiplied the 
loaves, but the Gospel tells us He fed 
five thousand people with five loaves 
and there was abundance for everyone 
with twelve baskets left over. He 
seems to have worked a division rather 
than a multiplication of the loaves. He 
shows His power over the things of 
nature to make us realize that He can 
do things far beyond the scope of 
natural power. The Blessed Eucharist 
is the pledge of eternal life and a con- 
stant reminder of our redemption. 

The Offertory verse from Psalm 
exxxiv continues the idea of God’s 
power: whatever He wishes, He does in 
heaven and on earth. But there is one 
point we may be sure of: God never 
shows His power in the way we show 


ours. He invariably waits until we 
have lost track of the way He does a 
thing and the effect He brings about. 
That amazing disproportion began with 
Our Lord’s birth and continued through 
His resurrection. He did everything in 
@ way ordinary human beings would 
never dream of doing it. He waits until 
a thing seems impossible and then He 
does it! He waits until Lazarus is dead 
so as to show His power over death; yet 
Lazarus’s sisters urged Him to come 
quickly and complained when He de- 
layed His coming for several days. He 
repulsed Peter’s suggestion that He 
should not go up to Jerusalem and de- 
liver Himself to the chief-priests. He 
stood silent before Pilate when His life 
hung upon a defensive answer; and He 
refused to come down from the Cross 
when the crowd challenged Him. That 
is why the Cross represents God’s 
power and becomes a true symbol of 
redemption. Just when He seemed 
most powerless, He exerted His omnipo- 
tence. 

After the priest’s Communion, the 
Church takes us back to the psalms and 
reminds us that the new Jerusalem is 
built up of a redeemed race of men. 
There the tribes meet, the Lord’s own 
tribes, and give praise to His name. For 
our further refreshment to-day we are 
to get a passing glimpse of heaven and 
see the multitudes who exult in the 
eternal triumph of the Cross. Christ 
has made their Lenten penances count 
by undergoing the death of the Cross, 
and He has brought with Him into the 
new Jerusalem every tribe and tongue 
and nation. May He bless our determi- 
nation this day to share in the victory 
of His Cross! 
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Passion Sunday 


Enemies of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Liturgical setting. 

(2) Main Thought: Christ is at the mercy 
of His enemies out of mercy for us. 

(3) Introit: The Just One before God's 
tribunal. 

(4) Gradual and Tract: His prayer for sin- 
ners. 

(5) Gospel: Blindness of Christ’s enemies. 

(6) Offertory: Eternal life through death. 

(7) Communion: Christ delivers Himself. 


The Mass to-day is preoccupied al- 
most entirely with the coming sacrifice 
of Our Lord on Calvary. His enemies 
are gathering in councils and thinking 
up plans to rid themselves of Him. 
As an expression of her foreboding, the 
Church leaves out the Glory be to the 
Father in the Introit and at the Wash- 
ing of Hands during the Offertory; she 
veils the crucifixes and statues with 
sombre violet, and for the next two 
weeks she keeps before us her inces- 
sant concern with the cost of our re- 
demption. In days of old the faithful 
of Rome went to St. Peter’s, and spent 
the night in fast and vigil in prepara- 
tion for the ordination of priests and 
deacons; but even then the Church is 
not distracted in her attention to the 
Passion of Christ and the events which 
led up to it. 


THE FIRST GUSTS OF THE 
COMING TEMPEST 


The Introit borrows the psalm which 
is usually said at the foot of the altar, 
and thus attempts to emphasize the 
plotting against Our Lord which drives 
Him to call upon God for judgment 
against His treacherous and cruel foes. 
A storm is gathering in His soul, and 
the opening words of to-day’s Mass are 
like the first gusts of wind in the chill 
autumn which give warning of a furious 
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tempest: “Judge me, O God, and sustain 
my cause against a race which knows no 
piety; save me from a deceitful and a 
wicked foe; all the strength I have is in 
Thee, my God.” 

Psalms exlii and exxvili which are 
recited in part after the Epistle give 
poetic urgency to Our Lord’s ery to His 
Father: “Snatch Me from My enemies,” 
He cries; “put Me out of reach of their 
assaults and their wickedness...” But 
the cry is not one of despair, for He 
knows that at last God will triumph, 
and the tyranny of sinners will be over- 
come. The language of the psalm is 
almost violent: “The just God _ shall 
break the necks of sinners!’’ The whole 
spirit of these prayers may well be 
adapted to our own need for liberation 
from sin. How many times men feel 
the vicious grip of sin upon them and 
look to the heavens for rescue! The cry 
for redemption was heard by God, and 
now His only Son makes ready to go 
into the temple (as St. Paul suggests in 
the Epistle), and shed His own precious 
Blood for our ransom. 


CHRIST SURROUNDED BY 
HIS ENEMIES 


The Gospel was chosen to represent 
the complete break between Our Lord 
and the Synagogue. He asks the Jews 
openly why they do not believe Him, 
and they answer outrageously: ‘“Be- 
cause Thou hast a devil!” Yet, they 
cannot think of a single sin He has ever 
committed, and He invites them to con- 
vict Him of doing anything wrong. 
That immunity alone should have 
started them thinking; where had they 
ever heard of anything so just? But 
they continued their insults, and the 
mild answers Our Lord gives them are 
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only a further proof that He came to 
save, if possible, even a remnant of 
His believers. He reveals Himself to 
them as openly as He can—comes out 
with the very eternity of His existence, 
the most essential of God’s infinite per- 
fections: that He always was and al- 
ways will be. “Before Abraham was, 
Iam.” The proper thing to have done 
when Our Lord said that, would have 
been to fall upon their faces and adore 
Him; but they picked up stones to 
throw at Him and He had to go and 
hide. What would you say if you were 
to come upon the Son of God hiding in 
some corner of the temple with a mix- 
ture of sadness and pity in His infinite 
countenance? He is not terrified by 
stones, but by sin and unbelief. Some- 
time in temptation it would’ be 
strengthening to see His face as it is 
there in the corner! No, Christ’s ene- 
mies have gone beyond the listening 
point; their hearts are hardened and 
they have but one determination—get 
rid of Him. 

CHRIST VIEWS MANKIND 

WITH PITY AND LOVE 

In the Offertory verse from Psalm 
exviii, our Divine Saviour makes an act 
of resignation; He came to save and to 


give life, and so He begs for a risen and 
eternal life at the very time the Jews 
are seeking to put Him to death; and 
His plea for life is backed up by His 
willingness to be obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross: “. . . 
Crown Thy servant with life to live 
faithful to Thy commands and give me 
the saving help Thou didst promise 
me.” Our Lord does not plead for His 
own life, for He can say with His 
heavenly Father: “I am who am.” But, 
as our Mediator, He can pray that we 
may have eternal life, that His tre- 
mendous sacrifice will not have been 
for nothing, that even those with stones 
ready to cast may drop them and re- 
pent! 

At the Communion, the Church takes 
the most solemn words ever uttered by 
Our Lord and brings into focus for us 
the combination of redemption and 
Eucharist: “This Body is given for 
you: here is the cup of the New Testa- 
ment with My Blood: do this in re- 
membrance of Me...” Now indeed we 
enter upon the season of the Passion ° 
and Jesus is about to be led away; His 
enemies are seizing Him, but He goes 
willingly, looking at us with pity and 
with love! 


Palm Sunday 


The Pain of Atonement 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Liturgical setting. 

(2) Main Thought: Christ delivered us by 
giving Himself up entirely. 

(3) Introit: By His loneliness. 

(4) Collect: By His humility and rejection. 

(5) Epistle: By emptying Himself. 

(6) Gradual and Tract: By submitting to 
His enemies. 

(7) Offertory and Communion:. By His 
appeal to us and His resignation. 


Although the procession we witness 
this morning before Mass is supposed 


to remind us of the triumphant entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, the custom 
really had its origin in the procession 
of the faithful to the church where the 
Palm Sunday Mass was to be sung. 
That church was the Cathedral of St. 
John Lateran in Rome; St. Peter’s is 
the most important church in Christen- 
dom, but it is not the Cathedral of 
Rome. The blessing of the palms grew 
out of an ancient custom of blessing 
the people who held the palms in their 
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hands to remind them of Christ’s tri- 
umph. Then the Pope seated himself 
on a throne erected before the closed 
doors of the church and, after the 
singers had finished the hymn Gloria 
Laus et Honor, the doors of the church 
were opened and the procession went 
in for Mass. The prayers which are 
said at the time the palms are to be 
blessed are a memory of the ancient 
custom the faithful had of gathering 
for prayer and instruction at a time 
when Mass would not follow. Hence, 
we have orations and lessons and even 
a gospel and a preface, but these may 
not be remnants of a former Mass, as 
is sometimes suggested. At any rate, 
the procession to-day stresses the tri- 
umphant entry of Our Lord into Jeru- 
salem, but it is a hollow triumph and a 
certain atmosphere of gloom hovers 
over it, for we cannot forget that this is 
the week in which Christ died. 


LONELINESS OF CHRIST PART 
OF HIS REDEEMING AGONY 


If you had any doubt about the spirit 
of the procession of palms, you have 
only to read the words of the Introit 
to understand the deep affliction of 
Christ’s soul. The Church uses the 
text uttered by Our Lord on the cross: 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou 
abandoned Me.” There is a stirring 
lesson in this contrast of moods. If you 
were to know intimately some of the 
celebrities of this world, you might find 
out that there is an habitual sorrow and 
loneliness in them; it is strange that the 
praise of the world can give so little 
satisfaction; yet, it is sought after pas- 
sionately by so many! When they are 
at the very pinnacle of grandeur, their 
heart often aches and they get a deep 
sense of abandonment: they seem to 
have lost their closest friends or they 
distrust them, and, after all, the heart 
was not made for praise but for love. 
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Now, of course, the situation was not 
the same with Our Lord, first, because 
He could see through the emptiness of 
the world’s praise and, secondly, His 
sense of abandonment was not the sense 
of frustration which a worldling suffers 
at times. He longed for souls and for 
their salvation, and His keenest misery 
came from His unrequited love of man- 
kind: it was a part of His redeeming 
agony. And so in the Introit of to-day’s 
Mass, He is not uttering words of self- 
pity so much as words of pity for those 
who will not profit by what He is doing 
for them. Expressions such as “the 
lion’s mouth” and the “horns of oxen,” 
which are used in this psalm, are often 
intended to typify the loss of the soul 
in hell; so Our Lord pleads, as our 
Mediator, to deliver us from everlast- 
ing death; and the prospect that some 
will not let themselves be delivered 
throws Him into an agony which 
brought the very Blood from His pores 
as if it were sweat. 

PRAYER THAT WE MAY IMITATE 

THE HUMILITY OF CHRIST 

The beautiful prayer which is said 
by the priest after the Dominus Vobis- 
cum has an inspiring plea that God, 
who caused Our Saviour to take our 
flesh and to suffer death on the cross, 
may grant all mankind the grace to 
imitate His humility and His patience 
and finally become partakers in His 
resurrection. 

While Our Lord did suffer great agony 
for those who would not heed Him, He 
was no doubt consoled by the multi- 
tudes of believers who would finally be 
saved; this prayer begs God to place 
us in that class and make us realize that 
our efforts to be religious and obedient 
are joined with the powerful redeeming 
grace which Christ obtained for us dur- 
ing this blessed Holy Week. 
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Another contrast between the proces- 
sion of the palms and the Mass comes 
out sharply in the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Philippians, part of which is 
quoted this morning. St. Paul says 
that, even though Christ was God, He 
put aside that glory in order to take our 
place and atone for sin. How little the 
Hosannas of the Palm Sunday proces- 
sion would mean in comparison to this 
enormous sacrifice Christ is making for 
us! It is a mystery how He could 
possibly humble Himself as He did; 
vet, as St. Paul continues, for having 
done that God glorified Him to the very 
limits of glory. And finally every knee 
in heaven and on earth must bend at 
the very mention of the name of Jesus, 
and every tongue must confess, not as 
the Hebrews that He is merely the Son 
of David, but that He is the eternal 


Good 


Thou Hast 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Liturgical setting. 
(2) Main Thought: The Church brings us 
to Calvary to-day. 
(3) First Part: The Church’s grief. 
(4) Se cond Part: Come and adore. 


(5) Third Part: The Memory of a Mass. 


The most important part of the cere- 
monies of Good Friday is the Adoration 
of the Cross. That is to be the climax 
of our devotion on this day of days. 
Of course, we have what looks like a 
Mass, but in reality it is the Commun- 
ion of the priest from the sacred species 
which were consecrated at Mass on 
Holy Thursday: the Communion of the 
faithful consists only in kissing the 
wounds of Our Lord. The adoration 
of the True Cross goes back to the 
liturgy of Jerusalem where it began 
probably long before the fourth cen- 


Son of God. Only God could humble 
Himself as Christ did! 


THE APPARENT VICTORY 

OF THE ENEMY 

The Gradual and Tract are an un- 
usual feature in to-day’s liturgy. The 
Gradual verses from Psalm l]xii. foretell 
the triumph of Easter, but as Our Lord 
told the disciples on the road to Em- 
maus: “Did you not know that Christ 
must suffer first and then come into His 
glory?” So, the Tract goes back to 
Psalm xxi., which is an amazing proph- 
ecy of all Our Saviour would have to go 
through in His passion and death; many 
of the verses read as if they had been 
written on Calvary; it is unusual to re- 
cite so many verses of a psalm at the 
Tract, but on a day like this every 
word is so full of meaning that none 
could be skipped. 


Friday 


Redeemed Us 


tury. Later in Rome, the Pope used to 
walk barefoot in procession from the 
Cathedral of St. John to the Church of 
the Holy Cross; as he went along, he 
swung a censer before the wood of the 
True Cross carried in front of him by a 
deacon. After the procession arrived 
at St. John Lateran, the Passion of Our 
Lord was read and prayers were said 
for the whole church of God. Before 
the Middle Ages the people could re- 
ceive Communion at one of the other 
churehes of the city, but this custom 
was discontinued in the late Middle 
Ages. What you witness at the begin- 
ning of the services on Good Friday 
when the priest is singing the prayers 
for the various groups of the faithful 
goes back to the second century. Then 
comes the singing of the Passion, then 
the Adoration of the Cross, and finally 
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the procession with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the Mass of the Presanctified. 


THE INTENSE SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THIS STRANGE DAY 

You will notice that when the priest, 
clothed in black vestments, comes to 
the altar—stripped as it is of all light 
and decoration of any sort—he falls 
prostrate on the ground and _ brings 
dramatically to our attention the in- 
tense significance of this strange day. 
The silence represents the Church in a 
state of momentary shock; the taber- 
nacle is empty and the altar desolate. 
The warmth of Our Lord’s presence 
is gone. But even in the midst of her 
distress, the Church begins the Good 
Friday ceremony with consoling words 
from the Prophet Osee in which we are 
told that, if we only acknowledge the 
Lord, He will come back to us as surely 
as the rains of winter and the spring 
come back to earth. On the third day 
He will raise us up again. Immedi- 
ately, the choir begins the Canticle of 
Habacuc: ‘Fear comes upon me, Lord, 
at the tidings I am told; with awe I 
contemplate Thy doings!’”” Then, after 
a prayer, a passage from the Book of 
Exodus is read in which the Paschal 
Lamb is spoken of because it was a 
representation of our immolated Lord 
and, like Him, was outstretched on two 
sticks in the form of a cross. After 
that lesson, the choir sings some verses 
of Psalm exxxix. which describe the 
sentiments of Our Lord on the Cross: 
“Rescue me, O Lord, from human 
malice and from the lovers of oppres- 
sion!” And following those verses the 
Passion of Our Lord. according to St. 
John is read. Thus ends the first sec- 
tion of the Good Friday liturgy. 

SALVATION ATTAINED 

THROUGH THE CROSS 

Now the priest begins a series of 
prayers for the Church, the Pope, the 
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Clergy; for those about to enter the 
Church, for all who are in danger or 
affliction, for heretics, for the Jews and 
for pagans. Prayers like this were said 
at every Mass in ancient times and are 
still continued in the Eastern Churches. 

Thereupon the priest takes from the 
altar a crucifix covered with a violet 
cloth, and standing on the sanctuary 
floor at the Epistle side he will un- 
cover one arm of the crucifix and sing: 
“Behold the wood of the Cross on which 
hung the Saviour of the world!” And 
in your name the choir will respond: 
“Come, let us adore!”” Three times this 
is done until at last the whole cross is 
uncovered and then the priest places 
it upon a pillow, goes to the side of the 
sanctuary and takes off his shoes, and 
returns to begin the Adoration of the 
Now you can look upon Him 
who was pierced and died for us! Now 
you have the opportunity to express 
your love and your gratitude, even your 
amazement that God could have gone 
to such lengths to win us back. In the 
meantime the choir begins to sing the 


Cross. 


reproaches which express so well the 
sentiments of Our Lord’s loving Heart 
at this moment: “My people, what have 
I done to thee! Or in what way have | 
grieved thee! Answer Me!” 


SKELETON OF A MASS 


When the Adoration of the Cross is 
over, a procession goes silently to the 
altar where the Sacred Host has been 
kept since Holy Thursday morning, and 
after the priest incenses It, he returns 
to the main altar while the choir sings 
an ancient hymn: “Forth comes the 
Standard of the King: All hail, thou 
mystery adored!” And then the Church 
uses excerpts and parts from the Mass 
as if she were confused and knew not 
how to proceed. There is an incensing, 
a kind of elevation, the Pater Noster 
is sung, and at last the priest consumes 
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GOOD FRIDAY 








the Sacred Host, and the Good Friday 
ceremonies end abruptly. 

Now you know the feelings of the 
Church on this memorable day; she ex- 
pressed them freely to make us see with 
our eyes and handle with our hands the 
hidden mysteries of our redemption. 


Christ dies and the Church is born. 
But He will rise again on Easter morn. 
His wounds will shine as jewels and 
His Cross will be the symbol of vic- 
tory forever, and those who have loved 
Him will gaze upon that Cross with 
eternal rapture and delight! 








Changing Techniques and 
Permanent Values 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 


mea PAST decade has witnessed 
great changes in the concept of the art 
education program. No longer do we 
ask pupils of art to merely copy the 
work of others, merely to follow pat- 
terns. This procedure crushed initia- 
tive, originality, and the inventive 
genius of the child mind, and produced 
a rigid or academic type of visual art. 
The child’s urge to self-expression re- 
ceived little or no consideration. To- 
day we encourage the child to think for 
himself, for we have found that the 
child has thoughts of his own and 
yearns to express them. The older 
technique in art education has been sup- 
planted by the interpretation of areas 
of the child’s activities, interests, and 
growth. In this broader approach we 
allow the child to become acquainted 
with and to handle many materials; we 
seek to develop his creativity through 
stimulation and through his own appre- 
ciation of the art products that he makes 
or of those that he observes. Thus we 
satisfy the creative urge inherent in 
every child, and help him to live more 
completely by enriching his life through 
developing his love of beauty and 
through cultivating his taste. 

The modern concept of art educa- 
tion affords each child an opportunity 
to grow as an individual. While we 
grant him freedom of art expression and 
full play of his imagination, we seek to 
guide his freedom into correct channels 
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and simultaneously develop character, 
integrity, appreciation, and a fund of 
information. This guidance is differ- 
entiated according to his needs, and we 
find that native endowment demands 
that the art program be extremely flex- 
ible, especially in its initial stages. The 
teacher takes into consideration the 
vast differences in natural endowments 
of children, and he knows that only a 
small percentage will elect art as a 
vocation. All can be led to pursue it as 
an enjoyment and as part of daily liv- 
ing. Thus, the primary purpose of 
general art education is not to train 
producing artists, but rather to afford 
every pupil an appreciation that art is 
part of his life, now as a child and later 
as an adult. 


SCHOOL NO LONGER REGARDS 
ART AS “SPECIAL” SUBJECT 


Too long has the school looked upon 
art as a “special” subject; too long 
has the art education program been 
determined by the needs and capacities 
of the few gifted children. The art 
program must be flexible enough to ac- 
commodate itself to the need and capac- 
ities of every child, for art is a funda- 
mental, natural activity of every child. 
It cannot be dealt with as a separate 
activity but, through proper correla- 
tion, it becomes an integral part of all 
learning and strengthens other subject 
fields. The old fallacy that art appre- 
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ciation could be taught to children 
through familiarity with certain stories 
and through the mastery of certain 
facts, dates, and names has yielded to 
the newer concept that the skillful 
teacher enables the pupil to arrive at 
an appreciation of art through an abun- 
dance of enriching experiences and ma- 
terials. 

The teacher and his pupil must get 
away from the old concept that looked 
upon only a person who painted pic- 
tures as an artist. The human race is 
more richly endowed than that concept 
would indicate, for all people are artists 
as producers or consumers of art. There 
is no thought in the modern art pro- 
gram of making a professional artist of 
each child, but we do seek to satisfy 
the child’s creative instincts, to enrich 
his daily life, and to develop his sense 
of beauty. The art program does not 
begin with the teaching of art princi- 
ples, but if employs art principles in all 
its work and seeks to give stimulation 
and direction in applying these princi- 
ples and thus gaining a mastery of 
them. The teaching of art is not con- 
fined to the set period of the school-day 
that is assigned for specific art train- 
ing; it has a place in any class or area 
in which the child has activities under 
way. From this it follows that all 
teachers of the child are teachers of art 
in varying ways and degrees. 


ART EDUCATION NOT CONFINED 
TO DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Art education does not consist alone 
of drawing and painting—a fallacy of 
the yesteryear, for the program must 
utilize a large variety of two and three 
dimensional experiences to satisfy crea- 
tive minds and hands. There was a 
day when art teachers were primarily 
interested in and judged by the quality 
of visual art objects produced by their 
students; to-day art teachers and 
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school administrators are concerned 
with the contribution of every art ex- 
perience to the child’s personal develop- 
ment rather than in the objects that 
he produces. It is the function of the 
art education program to provide ma- 
terials, motivations, and broad oppor- 
tunities through which all children may 
develop character, and grow in the ex- 
pression of their own daily living. The 
art product is the result of the enrich- 
ment or arrangement of any materials 
which will make the end effect more 
harmonious and pleasing. We measure 
the excellence of any art program in 
terms of its contribution to the child’s 
personal development. We use tech- 
niques as a means to an end and not as 
ends in themselves. The teacher who 
is content to perfect the child in a num- 
ber of art techniques and performances 
contributes nothing to his personal de- 
velopment. To teach art to children 
the teacher need not be adept and 
trained in art production. He does need 
the capacity to arouse the latent urge 
and the inherent creative instinct of the 
pupil through skillful motivation and 
guidance. If he ean do this, he is cap- 
able of creditable professional art teach- 
ing; his special training in art skills is 
relatively unimportant. 

Art is a way of life. This simple 
fact makes the areas of living common 
to all people everywhere the best basis 
of art activities. No sooner do we 
place a pencil or a crayon in the hands 
of a child than he begins to scribble, 
to draw, to shape without being taught 
to do so. The teacher of art is quick 
to see the value of this natural impulse 
for expression, and he makes every ef- 
fort to preserve and cultivate it. This 
embryo art activity of the child needs 
only to be refined and perfected. An- 
alyzing the capacity of the individual 
child, the teacher will provide the type 
of art experience that best promotes the 
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development of the individual and 
guides his reaction to life situations. 
Soon the teacher will have the pleasure 
of discovering or awakening in the in- 
dividual potential abilities that he little 
suspected. The natural endowment of 
one child will differ from another, but 
the teacher can quicken the interests, 
enrich the outlooks, and increase the ex- 
pressive power of every pupil. Guided 
art expression is vital to proper emo- 
tional growth. It is the great privilege 
of every teacher to contribute to the 
emotional development, control, and 
balance of the pupil, and no one ex- 
cept the religion teacher is in a more 
commanding position to do this than the 
art teacher. Art activities and learn- 
ing increase the ability of the child to 
react properly and to adjust himself to 
environment, people, and situations. 
The controlled freedom inherent in art 
expression and the facile control over 
materials and processes rapidly develop 
in the child a high degree of emotional 
maturity. develop 
habits and attitudes that promote crea- 
tive thinking and purposeful achieve- 
ment; they increase gradually the ca- 
pacity of the child to meet life situa- 
tions independently and _ critically. 
Most children, for instance, will place 
apples or some other variety of fruit 
that comes within their experience, on 
every tree they draw. Perhaps a high 
degree of sensitiveness to beauty is in- 
dicated when the child attempts to 
place beautiful blossoms on the tree. 
Whatever may be the connotation of a 
tree in the mind of the child is of value 
to the art teacher; he should respect and 
encourage individual differences and re- 
frain from foreing all children into the 
groove of imitation. It will be found 
that the child’s relationship to his en- 
vironment changes as he advances in 
vears; his art expression must keep pace 
with these changes that indicate a grow- 
ing maturity. 


Art , experiences 
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ART EXPRESSION MUST REFLECT 
CHILD EXPERIENCE 


The teacher expects art expression to 
reflect child experience, and the art pro- 
gram must utilize child experience to 
the maximum. It is readily seen that 
richer experience makes for richer ex- 
pression, and the art teacher should 
devote much thought to 
means of guiding the pupil to richer 
experiences. The creative expression 
itself is a very important experience. 
The effort to give form to his firsthand 
experience with things of nature, for 
instance, helps the child to organize his 
thinking, for he cannot give proper form 
to his imaginings without thought. His 
final art product may not be pleasing 
even to his doting parent, but the very 
process of creating is of vital importance 
to the growth of the child. 

All the firsthand contacts of the child 
No one real- 
izes this fact better than the teacher 


Ways and 


are of great importance. 


Who essays to contribute to the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral growth of 
the individual. The firsthand experi- 
ences of the child in the home have 
much to do particularly with his morai 
growth. The mother has been consti- 
tuted by God as the first and most effec- 
tive teacher of her children. The little 
child drinks in with eagerness the les- 
sons he learns at his mother’s knee. His 
mind is often likened to soft wax, ready 
to receive impressions with ease. “Tt 
is these first impressions,” writes Dr. 
John A. O’Brien (“The Faith of Mil- 
lions,” p. 351), “which sink the deepest 
and remain the longest. Indeed, ex- 
perts in genetic psychology now assure 
us that during 
early childhood and in the preadoles- 
cent stage set up mental patterns and 
codes of conduct in the light of which 
all the experiences of later life are in- 
terpreted and evaluated.” 

This psychology, dealing as it does 
with the receptivity of the child’s mind 
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in earliest years, Warns the art teacher 
that he must not expect rigid unifor- 
mity in the art concepts of an unselected 
group of elementary school children. 
Where a father and a mother have 
striven to give their preschool child a 
wealth of experience with the beauties 
of nature and with the concrete work 
of man’s hand in the world, we may ex- 
pect this rich background to contrib- 
ute to the child’s facility in giving ex- 
pression to concepts of a very definite 
nature. It is obvious that the child who 
has lived in a slum area of many of our 
American cities will have few concepts 
worthy of expression in an art class. 
Here the task of the teacher is much 
more difficult. He must begin by giving 
the child some experience with a more 
pleasing and a richer environment. 
Happily there is native in every child 
a certain embryonic sensitivity to 
beauty. No matter how narrow his 
contacts with things of beauty may 
have been, he is not hardened into any 
aversion to them and will be delighted 
to come into close contact for the first 
time with beauty that has been per- 
haps a common experience in the pre- 
school years for many of the children 
now associated with him. 


OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ART 


The Federated Council on Art Edu- 
cation lists the objectives of elementary 
school art as follows: broad objectives: 
appreciation, skills. and knowledge; 
and specific objectives: appreciation; 
skills; habits, attitudes, ideals; and out- 
standing abilities. Some years ago 
Mary G. MeMunigle accepted these 
objectives and sought to fulfill them in 
her complete series of art books for 
the grades: “Art Education through Re- 
ligion” (Mentzer, Bush and Company, 
1931). These broad objectives define 
that it is the function of art to stimulate 
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emotional response to graphic, plastic. 
and constructed forms, so there will be 
recognition, enjoyment, and participa- 
tion in art wherever it may be found in 
all human activities; to develop useful 
skills for graphie and glyphie communi- 
‘ation through representation, illustra- 
tion, design, and construction in three 
dimensions; and to give a background of 
facts concerning the contribution of the 
great masters of all time in all fields of 
art. 


ELABORATING “APPRECIATION” 
OBJECTIVE 


When these broad objectives are ex- 
panded, we find that art in the elemen- 
tary school is expected to develop the 
ability to appreciate and enjoy xs- 
thetically and intellectually correct ar- 
rangements of space, beauty of line, 
fine proportions in form, and harmoni- 
ous combinations in color, whether it 
be in the fine arts of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, or in the environ- 
ment of nature, or in the arts of man’s 
industry and genius, including the 
child’s own work as well as that of 
more skilled hands. <A further elabora- 
tion of the “appreciation” objective 
calls upon the art teacher to train the 
judgment of the pupil to keen discrim- 
inations and wise choices that will func- 
tion later, as circumstances permit, in 
the selection of apparel, the selection 
and beautifying of the home and gar- 
den, and in city planning. It can be 
taken for granted that the pupil will be 
made acquainted with the materials 
and processes of production. Although 
it is not the primary purpose of the ele- 
mentary school course to produce ar- 
tists, the teacher of art seeks to develop 
skills whieh should be productive of 
joy in school life and give resources 
within, whieh make 
worthy and happy use of leisure; and to 
develop useful skills which will lay a 
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ioundation for those skills that may be 
gained later by more intensive voca- 
tional training. 

Under the heading of habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals, the art course strives 
to give the child opportunity for bet- 
ter conduct by making art a social situa- 
tion. Good habits of accuracy, neat- 
ness, right attitudes in coéperation and 
responsibility, unselfishness, and many 
other virtues, are objectives common to 
all subjects of education. But art ac- 
tivities in education afford fields of ex- 
perience especially rich in opportunity 
for the development and measurement 
of these qualities. In handling art stu- 
dents of outstanding abilities, the 
teacher is expected to ascertain, con- 
serve, and develop the creative ability 
of pupils with natural endowment for 
the production of beauty, and to guide 
the talented pupil to select the voca- 
tional field of art to which he is most 
naturally adapted. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN 

ART TEACHING 

In expounding the general principles 
of method in art teaching, Miss Me- 
Munigle counsels the teacher to keep 
certain points clearly in mind in all 
lessons. The first of these are the rela- 
tion of the art lesson to other lessons of 
the day, and the opportunity that the 
art lesson affords of explaining to the 
child his environment. Through care- 
ful questioning the teacher can make 
the art lesson contribute to intellectual 
development or training in judgment 
and reason. Invaluable is the technique 
of forcing the pupil to discover for him- 
self the successive steps of each proc- 
ess. When thoughtful questioning is 
accompanied with demonstration draw- 
ing the pupil is trained in judgment and 
in reason. Intellectual development re- 
quires original application of knowledge 
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gained. Here is the factor of personal 
participation and personal expression 
so Vital to all individual progress in the 
arts. Manual or muscular development 
requires that pupils be given necessary 
knowledge through illustration and 
demonstration by the teacher, followed 
by re-demonstration by the pupil. 
Aesthetic development requires that 
pupils be caused to make discriminating 
judgments concerning form, propor- 
tions, color, both of their own work 
and that of their neighbors. 

The modern concept of art tells us 
that experience is basic to art expres- 
sion. By experience here is meant first- 
hand contact—identification of the self 
through a situation. All experiences are 
important in that they become a part 
of the child and prompt him to express 
himself. It is obvious that experiences 
differ in kind and that they also differ 
at various age levels. The response of 
a fifth-grade child may differ widely 
from that of a first-grade child. The 
meaning of an event differs at differ- 
ent levels of maturity. Insights, mean- 
ings, and references grow, become 
deeper, and acquire new significance as 





the child grows. 
During the 
child’s ability to use his senses grows 
rapidly; he rises to level after level of 
visual, manipulative, and body exer- 
cises. His early secribblings give evi- 
dence of growing motor control; here he 
is helped in great measure by his in- 
creasing manipulative ability, developed 
rapidly by shaping elay or working 
with other materials. In the home he 
experiences joys and affections, but also 
obstacles and disappointments. The 
art program must capitalize on these 
preschool experiences and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity offered by his 
mental and emotional environment. As 
this environment broadens, his experi- 
ence broadens with it and the art pro- 
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ram must give these wider contacts an 


or 
D 


outlet for expression. 


BROADENING OF CHILDREN’S 

CONCEPTS 

The child is capable of religious con- 
cepts as early as his third year, and 
parents must lead him to the forming 
of these concepts. Catholic parents 
must rise above secular concepts and 
add a religious tone whenever possible. 
Christmas, for instance, means more to 
the Catholic child than merely a deco- 
rated tree and Santa Claus with his 
reindeer, for his parents have taught 
him that the real symbols of Christmas 
are the star, the stable, and the crib, 
that “Santa Claus” is merely the nick- 
name of Saint Nicholas who gave to the 
poor in honor of Christ. The art of 
Christmas advances beyond candy 
canes, puppy dogs, ribbons, and 
wreaths, and strives to pay honor to 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, the Holy 
Family of Bethlehem. The child is 
taught to make room in his own home 
and heart for Him who found no room 
at the inn. Religion as an element in 
education or in art is necessarily ignored 
by the patrons of a system of educa- 
tion that excludes religion. Our pur- 
pose must be to show the natural alli- 
ance that exists between art and re- 
ligion, that art is the handmaid of re- 
ligion, that art is best taught through 
religion. 


CORRELATING THE TEACHING 
OF ART WITH RELIGION 


The teacher of art in the Catholic 
school finds it easy to correlate the 
teaching of art with religion. Miss Mc- 
Munigle tells us that each lesson of art 
should have a threefold aim: (1) char- 
acter training, (2) spiritual training, 
and (3) art training. In her teacher’s 
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manual she plans every lesson in such 
a way as to realize these three aims. 
The character objective consists of some 
moral or natural virtue that is suggested 
by the subject-matter of the lesson, and 
the spiritual objective, likewise derived 
from the subject-matter, is some help 
to the knowledge and practice of reli- 
gion. Thus, in a lesson on trees the 
child is taught gratitude for God’s gift 
of trees, and the teacher is counselled 
to help children to appreciate God’s love 
for them through associating with it His 
gift of trees combining beauty with 
usefulness. The natural virtue taught 
in the lesson on St. John the Baptist as 
a character objective is courage. And 
under the heading of spiritual objective 
the child learns that he also has a re- 
sponsibility as a messenger placed in 
this world to spread a love of God by 
showing a fine example of love and serv- 
ice to all with whom he may come in 
contact. 

It is correct to say that art in its 
inception is always associated with the 
religious impulse. The spirit and in- 
spiration of religion gave birth to all 
true art that the world has known. Art 
repaid her debt by making herself the 
handmaid of religion. The history of 
art is a story of service in the cause of 
religion. The painting, the sculpture, 
the architecture, the music of the 
Church have been her powerful allies 
in impressing upon the minds of men 
the lessons of the Gospel. From the 
sarliest times the Catholic Church has 
enlisted art in her service. Through the 
beauties of art man came to know in 
some poor measure the Beauty that is 
God. His-mind was permeated with 
the ideal of beauty. He was happy in 
the possession of this ideal, and obeyed 
It. 











Ou ESTIONS Answ KRED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Recording Baptism of Infant 
of Non-Catholic Parents 
Question: Your answer in the August, 
1952, issue of the HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW, involving the baptism of 
non-Catholic children, raised several 
practical questions. A VA chaplain and 
myself have been discussing the emer- 
gency baptisms administered by Catho- 
lic doctors or nurses to newly born in- 
fants in danger of death. To whom does 
the doctor or nurse give the record of 
such a baptism, especially if it was ad- 
ministered in a non-Catholic hospital? 
CAPPELLANUS. 
Answer: Canon 778 requires, at least 
for the baptism of the offspring of 
Catholic parents, that the proper pastor 
be informed of the baptism, if he was 
not present when the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered. I do not believe that the 
doctor or nurse should be obliged to 
make such a report. If anyone is to do 
so, it will be the priest to whom they 
give the information about the baptisms 
they have conferred in danger of death. 
The priest can then inform the pastor of 
the parents’ domicile, so that he will be 
acquainted with the facts of the case. 
If it is too inconvenient to determine 
the domicile of the parents, the norm of 
Canon 778 will cease to bind. 
Nevertheless, Canon 777, §1, requires 
local registration of baptisms that have 
been conferred. That is, the pastor is 
to enter in his baptismal register as soon 
as possible the information specified by 
that Canon, and for which space is 
provided in the ordinary register. As a 
general rule, then, emergency baptisms 


in a non-Catholie hospital are to be re- 
corded in the register of the parish in 
which the hospital is located, Just as 
they would be if administered in the 
home of a Catholic family. I do not 
believe that this record would be either 
necessary or obligatory, if it were known 
with certainty that the infant had died 
after the emergency baptism. If the 
fact of death were not known, there 
should be a record for future reference 
in case of need. The local parish is the 
proper place in which to make that en- 
try, and there should be a notation that 
the baptism was administered in danger 
of death. 

There may be objection to this 
parochial registration on the ground 
that, in the annual report to the chan- 
cery office, there will be presented a mis- 
leading picture of the status of the par- 
ish, by reason of the number of bap- 
tisms. Especially would this be true 
if the non-Catholic hospital were a large 
one, and there were many emergency 
baptisms. This problem, however, can 
be solved with no great difficulty by 
calling the Ordinary’s attention to the 
facts, and by indicating how many of 
the total number of baptisms were those 
of infants of non-Catholic parents. 

If the emergency baptism was con- 
ferred in a military hospital or in any 
other place under the jurisdiction of the 
Military Ordinariate, the chaplain who 
has the care of souls in that place will 
report the baptism to the Military Or- 
dinariate, just as he would any other. 
Again, notation should be made that the 
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Sacrament was administered in danger 
of death. The same is true of hospitals 
under the Veterans Administration. 
That is, the baptism in danger of death 
of a non-Catholic infant will be re- 
corded in the register in which the other 
baptismal records are entered, and it 
will be reported to the Military Ordi- 
nariate. 


Informing Non-Catholic 
Parents of Baptism 
Question: Is the Catholic doctor or 
nurse obliged to inform the non-Catho- 
lic parents of the baptism, particularly 
if there is reason to believe that they 
are hostile to the Chureh? 
CHAPLAIN. 
Answer: If the infant dies, there is no 
obligation to inform the parents of the 
baptism, and usually it will be more 
prudent to make no mention of the mat- 
ter. However, if they clearly indicate 


that they would have wanted the child 
to be baptized, and that they are dis- 
tressed because of its death without 
baptism, charity will urge giving them 
the information to lessen their sorrow. 

In the case of a child who survives, 
I believe that the presumption will usu- 
ally be against informing the parents of 
the baptism, lest their resentment be 
visited upon the doctor or nurse. In 
other words, only if it is known that the 
information will not arouse displeasure 
or animosity, should the parents be told. 
The family’s knowledge of the baptism 
may well be of use in the future, in the 
case of marriage or of conversion. 
Nevertheless, possible future usefulness 
does not outweigh the danger of pres- 
ent harm or hardship for the doctor or 
nurse, or for the Church. The individ- 
uals concerned in each case must decide 
prudently whether or not it is advisable 
to reveal to the parents the fact of the 
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baptism. If they do so, there is no need 
to emphasize that it was baptism in 
Ecclesia catholica. 


Ordination Testimonials 
for Ex-Servicemen 


Question: Canon 993, n requires 
the obtaining of testimonial letters be- 
fore promotion to Orders, from the local 
Ordinary of every place where the can- 
didate remained long enough to con- 
tract a canonical impedime nt. For 
those in military service, the specified 
period is only three months (Canon 994, 
$1). To fulfill this obligation, is it nec- 
essary to seek testimonials from each 
of these local Ordinaries, or is it suffi- 
cient to obtain from the Military Ordi- 
nariate testimonials, certifying to the 
candidate’s freedom from canonical im- 
pediments for the time that he spent in 
military service, and as a subject of 
the Ordinariate? READER. 
Consistorial 


Answer: The Sacred 


Congregation, in an Instruction con- 
cerning Military Vicars (April 23, 1951; 


Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 562), included 


a provision for the issuance of testimo- 
nial letters concerning ex-servicemen 
who aspire to Sacred Orders or who wish 
to enter Religion. No. XVIII of that 
Instruction declares: 


“The Military Vicar gives testimonial 
letters to those who, when they had 
served in the military, aspire to enter 
Religion or to Sacred Orders, as often 
as according to the norms of the 
sacred canons testimonial letters are 
required from the Ordinary of the 
place.” 
It is clear that the Military Vicar is 
a personal Ordinary for his subjects. 
Nevertheless, with regard to testimonial 
letters he is considered to be, by a fic- 
tion of law, the local Ordinary of the 
place where the soldier or other service- 
man was for three months or more. 
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Consequently, on the basis of this In- 
struction from the Holy See, it will be 
obligatory and also sufficient to secure 
testimonial letters from the Military 
Ordinariate for the period spent in serv- 
ice by any candidate for Orders or for 
admission to a religious community. 
When these are obtained, it will not be 
necessary to request testimonials from 
the several local Ordinaries in whose 
territories the candidate was located 
during his military service. 


Faculty for Nuptial Blessing 
Outside of Mass 


Question: Is it wrong for a priest, who 
does not have an apostolic indult, to 
give the “Nuptial Blessing Outside of 
Mass” permitted by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites on March 11, 1914? 
As I understand it, Canon 1101, §1, 
which says that the nuptial blessing 
may be given only during Mass, refers 


only to the form of blessing contained 
in the Missal. If this may not be given, 
is it not then desirable and lawtiul to 
use the form approved in 1914? 
INQUIRER. 
Answer: The form approved in 1914, 
about which the question asks, is found 
in the Appendix to the Roman Ritual. 
The accompanying rubrics state that 
this formula is to be used when the 
nuptial blessing may be given, but Mass 
is not said. The Ritual also states that 
this formula may be used only by a 
priest who has an apostolic indult to do 
so. Immediately following in the Ritual 
is a form of preces super conjuges, to be 
used when the nuptial blessing may not 
be given. Use of this latter formula 
likewise requires an apostolic indult. 
The Quinquennial Faculties of the 
local Ordinaries in the United States 
permit them to use these two formule 
from the Ritual, and also authorize 
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them to permit their priests to do so. 
Hence, the diocesan faculties in many 
places contain this subdelegated faculty 
from the Holy See. Where the diocesan 
faculties do not make this concession, 
the priest must apply to the local Ordi- 
nary for the required faculty, if he de- 
sires “to give either blessing outside of 
Mass. 


Obligation to Give Nuptial 
Blessing Outside of Mass 


Question: If the Nuptial Mass, with 
its accompanying solemn blessing, does 
not take place, so that the parties will 
be deprived of the blessing, is the priest 
obliged to make use of the benedictio 
extra Missam? LECTOR. 

Answer: If the Mass and nuptial 
blessing are omitted because the parties 
do not want them, I do not believe that 
the priest has any obligation to make 
use of the blessing permitted outside 


of Mass, even where he is allowed by 
diocesan faculties to confer it. Still 
less would there be any obligation to 
make special application to the Ordi- 
nary for this faculty. 

If the parties have good reason for 
marrying during the closed time, when 
the Nuptial Mass and blessing are not 
permitted (Canon 1108), or if these 
solemn ceremonies be prevented because 
of some other good reason, the priest 
should make use of the faculty to con- 
fer the blessing outside of Mass, if he 
possesses it. Again, there does not seem 
to be any obligation to request this 
faculty for a particular case. When 
the parties ask the priest to do so, it 
would be proper for him to comply with 
their request. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that he can be considered at 
fault for not seeking permission to tise 
this apostolic indult, especially if the 
petition would involve some inconveni- 
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ence. It should not be forgotten that, 
for just cause, the Ordinary can permit 
the Nuptial Mass and blessing even dur- 
ing the closed times (Canon 1108, §3). 

In any case, there would not be ques- 
tion of grave obligation. The nuptial 
blessing is a sacramental, not part of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, and there 
is no grave obligation of receiving it. 
We should not, then, place upon the 
priest a grave obligation of conferring 
the blessing. Nevertheless, if a priest 
habitually refuses to give the nuptial 
blessing to those entitled to it and de- 
siring it, his refusal could become 
gravely sinful by reason of the harm 
that would be caused among the faith- 
ful. If the Nuptial Mass is celebrated, 
the prayers of the nuptial blessing, after 
the Pater Noster and before the Placeat, 
must be said. 


Confession after Celebrating 
Necessary Mass 
Question: A priest who has committed 
a mortal sin must celebrate Mass or 
administer a Sacrament. There is no 
opportunity to go to confession, and he 
cannot omit these acts without great 
inconvenience, and without revealing 
the state of his soul. Why is the priest 
obliged to confess the fact that he cele- 
brated Mass and administered a Sacra- 
ment or two in the state of mortal sin? 
SACERDOS. 
Answer: There is no law which ab- 
solutely requires that a priest who has 
committed a mortal sin should go to 
confession before he administers a 
Sacrament. Confession is required of 
him, after a certain mortal sin, only if 
he must say Mass, or if he is unable to 
elicit an act of perfect contrition (efr. 
Noldin-Schmitt, “Summa _ Theologiae 
Moralis,” III, 1936, n. 28). Conse- 
quently, the priest who administered 
one or the other Sacrament, after com- 
mitting mortal sin, is not strictly obliged 
to mention this administration in his 
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next confession unless, before he con- 
ferred the Sacrament, he had failed to 
obtain restoration to the state of grace 
by an act of perfect contrition. If he 
were still in mortal sin at the time of 
administration, he is obliged to confess 
the number of times he confectesl the 
Sacraments, acting as a consecrated 
minister. For example, he must con- 
fess the number of times he had admin- 
istered Extreme Unction or solemn Bap- 
tism. He is not obliged to confess pri- 
vate Baptisms or the distribution of 
Holy Communion. In the former, he 
did not act as a consecrated minister; in 
the latter, he did not confect a Sacra- 
ment. 

The celebration of Mass presents a 
different situation. Positive legislation 
(Canon 807) requires that the priest go 
to confession before saying Mass, un- 
less there is no confessor available and 
there is also urgent need for celebrating 
Mass. If these conditions be present, 
the celebrant is bound to make an act 
of perfect contrition before Mass. The 
ase proposed states that the first two 
requisites existed. Nothing is said 
about the act of contrition.. 

The solution, therefore, depends upon 
the priest’s action in this respect. If 
he made an act of perfect contrition be- 
fore Mass, he was in the state of grace 
and the celebration of Mass was lawful. 
Hence, there is no obligation to mention 
this fact in the next confession, except 
in so far as it will be conducive to 
peace of conscience for him to do so, or 
unless the confessor questions him about 
the matter. However, Canon 807 does 
require that he go to confession quam- 
primum, after saying Mass in accord 
with the provisions of the Canon. 

If the priest failed to make an act of 
contrition, and said Mass while in the 
state of mortal sin, he committed a 
sacrilege and is obliged to confess this 
sinful act. On the other hand, the con- 
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fession of sin quamprimum, required by 
Canon 807, refers only to the mortal sin 
or sins committed before the Mass was 
said. It does not apply to the celebra- 
tion of the Mass itself, which is lawful 
if the specified conditions be fulfilled. 


Why Confession As Soon As 
Possible? 


Question: Why is it that one who re- 
ceives Holy Communion in the state of 
mortal sin is obliged only to confession 
within the year, while the priest who 
celebrates Mass in the state of mortal 
sin must confess as soon as possible? 

PRESBYTER. 

Answer: Canon 807 does not place the 
obligation of confession quamprimum 
upon a priest who has said Mass while 
in the state of mortal sin. He must, of 
course, go to confession, and every sub- 


sequent Mass is likewise sacrilegious 





unless it be celebrated in accord with the 
conditions laid down by Canon 807. 
This Canon requires the priest who cele- 
brates Mass lawfully, under the condi- 
tions previously explained, to go to con- 
fession within three days. The preserip- 
tion of Canon 807 affects only this law- 
ful celebration of Mass in urgent neces- 
sity, and not that which is unworthy and 
sacrilegious. 

The time limit for confession in both 
of the cases proposed, that is, unworthy 
Communion and the lawful celebration 
of Mass, is a matter of positive legisla- 
tion, expressly determined by the Code 
of Canon Law. Canon 906 requires con- 
fession at least once a year for all of 
the faithful who have attained the use 
No exception is made with 
regard to sacrilegious Communions. 
Consequently, these fall under the gen- 
eral precept of yearly confession. 


of reason. 
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Canon 807, on the contrary, requires 
confession as soon as possible if a priest 
has said Mass in urgent necessity when 
no confessor was available. 


Blessing of Religious Articles 
Question: What is to be said of the 
practice of blessing medals, rosaries, 
pictures, statues, etc., with a mere sign 
of the cross, nihil dicens? READER. 
Answer: We here take it for granted 
that the priest who is blessing the reli- 
gious articles has the required special 
faculty or privilege of attaching certain 
indulgences to these articles. Ordi- 
narily, when we speak of blessing rosa- 
ries, etc., we mean and understand that 
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the blessing brings with it some indul- 
gences, which will vary with the differ- 
ent blessings. No priest could attach 
these indulgences unless he had been 
authorized by the Church to do so. 
Most of the common blessings for the 
religious articles mentioned in the ques- 
tion have no prescribed formula which 
must be used to impart them. Hence, 
it is sufficient to make over the object 
or objects a simple sign of the cross, 
nihil dicens. This can be done to at- 
tach the Apostolic, Brigittine, and Cro- 
sier Indulgences. It also suffices for 
the blessing of the Stations crucifix (De 
Angelis, “De Indulgentiis,” 1947, nn. 
221 sq.). Certain other blessings re- 
quire a special formula, for example. 
that of the Dominican Rosary. Con- 
sequently, unless the priest has received 
a special apostolic indult, in addition to 
the faculty of conferring these latter 
blessings, he must use the prescribed 
formula for validity of the blessing. 
upon which the acquiring of the indul- 


gences will depend (cfr. Canon 1148, 
§2). 
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The Priestly Life and Ideals 


At rare intervals there comes into this 
world a man who through talent, per- 
serverance and Herculean efforts raises 
a monument that can never be equalled 
or surpassed. Such a work 
dwarfs all others as a mountain over- 
Ordinary adjectives 
such as “perfect” or “great”? become 


man’s 
shadows a plain. 


jaded and meaningless when applied to 
his art, because no points of compari- 
son exist. The monument that such a 
man builds must be personally seen and 
examined to be appreciated. This is 
true of the four years of genius that 
Michelangelo expended to produce the 
art of the Sistine Chapel, or the life- 
time of effort that went into the magnifi- 
cent Taj Mahal. Now it also becomes 
true of the years of labor that have 
gone into the achievement of a new life 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

“The Life and Works of St. Vincent 
de Paul’! by the Vineentian, Father 
Pierre Coste, is not only a complete 
biography (almost 1700 pages) of one 
of France’s greatest citizens but it pos- 
sesses a scholarship and erudition that 
no future biographer can 
Archbishop Goodier called this biog- 
raphy “a masterpiece” and added that 
it is “not likely to be superseded.” The 
dignity of the French Academy lent its 
concurrence to this opinion when that 
august body presented the Grand Prix 
Gobert, its highest honor, to Pére Coste 
for his work. 


surpass. 


‘The Life and Works of St. Vincent de 
Paul. By Pierre Coste, C.M.; translated by 
Joseph Leonard, C.M. (3 volumes, boxed; 
1,671 pp.; Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 


Pére Coste brought a lifetime of re- 
search and analysis to this biography. 
He had previously published eight vol- 
umes of Vincent de Paul’s correspond- 
ence, four volumes of the Saint’s con- 
ferences, and one volume of miscellan- 
eous papers. During all the scrutiny 
and evaluation necessary to produce 
these earlier volumes, Pere Coste was 
preparing himself for this biography. 
When it was finally produced, it became 
the most definitive life of St. Vincent 
de Paul ever to appear. Originally 
published in French, Father Joseph 
Leonard, C.M., gives us the present ex- 
cellent translation. 

“The Life and Works of St. Vincent 
de Paul” cuts through all the legends 
and apocrypha which sprang up to 
cloud a true picture of a great man. 
Those who enjoyed the recent film 
“Monsieur Vincent” will probably be 
disappointed not do find here St. Vin- 
cent’s experiences of a_ galley-slave. 
But Father Coste was not concerned 
with writing a popular scenario. He 
was striving to picture the real Vincent 
de Paul. In this quest for historical 
accuracy, Pére Coste has succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

In these pages we find the whole Vin- 
cent de Paul—a man of great, great 
deeds, but also a man of flesh, a man 
of dreams. Here is the shepherd boy 
of Landes; the peasant boy turned 
scholar who was ashamed of his father; 
the theologian in Toulouse; the semin- 
arian, who ignoring the rulings of the 
Council of Trent became a priest at 
the age of twenty. The picture goes 
on as Vincent progresses in the clerical 
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and spiritual life, moving ever higher 
in inward perfection and worldly hon- 
ors. We see Vincent start the first of 
his great works and follow him as he 
develops into one of the outstanding 
figures of the modern Church. And be- 
‘ause one cannot understand a person 
outside of his milieu, Pére Coste gives 
us a full picture of the times and en- 
vironment of this celebrated man. 
“The Life and Works of St. Vincent 
de Paul” does not show us a plaster 
saint. It does picture a man filled with 
divine discontent, struggling ever to- 
wards perfection, and working cease- 
lessly for the glory of Mother Church. 
There has only been one St. Vincent 
de Paul, and there never will be an- 
other biography of him to equal this 
truly monumental work of Pére Coste. 
There are not too many good retreat 
books, and it is a pleasure to welcome 
an excellent addition to the ranks in 
Father Kassiepe’s “Priestly Beati- 
tudes.”* This new volume is made up 
of 22 chapters or conferences given by 
Father Kassiepe during his 48 years of 
active ministry, over the length of which 
he gave some 700 retreats and missions. 
The author was a German Oblate, who 
served as a chaplain in World War I 
and later as assistant General of his So- 
ciety. He gave retreats all over Europe 
and in many parts of the United States. 
This volume is a fine addition to the 
active list of any priest. It is particu- 
larly useful for public or private priest 


retreats, for recollection days, and for 


daily meditation. It is a book by a 
priest for his fellow-priests. The work 
follows the usual retreat pattern and 
there are conferences on priestly con- 
fession, sin in a priest, chastity, zeal 
for souls, sources of priestly tempta- 
tions, tepidity, the interior life, Mary 
and the priest, and so on. 


* Priestly Beatitudes. By Max Kassiepe, 
O.M.I. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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“Priestly Beatitudes” is full of fine 
anecdotes and sermon examples that 
‘an be used in sermons to anyone. It 
has many excellent prayers, composed 
by the author and used as the ending 
of conferences. Most unusual in a book 
of this type, there is an outstanding in- 
dex, which increases the value of the 
book because it makes it easy to use. 
A final appendix, ‘Means of Sanctifica- 
tion,” is very suitable for one’s daily 
particular examination. 

A summary and an explanation of 15 
Biblical prophets is presented in ‘The 
Prophets Speak To Us Anew” by Rabbi 
David Wanesfsky.* The book has no 
value to the Catholic scholar except to 
give an insight into the modern Jewish 
mind and its Scriptural interpretation. 
And for this use much better books are 
available. Rabbi Wanefsky is. still 
waiting for the Messiah, and of course 
the interpretation placed upon the 
prophecies is non-Catholic and non- 
Christian. Although simply written, 
the style is inaccurate and the author’s 
use of pronouns creates considerable 
confusion as to whom he is referring to. 
For example, in interpreting the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah that refers to the birth 
of Emmanuel, Rabbi Wanefsky re- 
fers to a child to be born to “his wife.” 
From the sentence construction it is 
impossible to tell whether the “his” re- 
fers to the prophet or to the Hebraic 
king just previously under discussion. 

ALBert J. Nevins, M.M. 
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In the Church of Saint Catherine in 
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deemer is seated within a mandorla 
surrounded by six cherubim; from 
Christ’s lips rays of light descend on 
Moses, the four Evangelists and St. 
Paul (who are bowed over their books 
in the upper part of the picture), and 
on St. Thomas Aquinas who occupies 
a central position of radiant splendor. 
Rays of light are also projected towards 
the Saint in glory from the books held 
by six writers who are above and from 
the pages held by Aristotle and Plato, 
who stand at his right and left. From 
the book that he holds upright, beams 
of light radiate in all directions, and 
from the books that lie open on his 
knees light descends to the two groups 
of friars and ecclesiastics who stand 
below the central aureole in the cor- 
ners of the picture. These men, whose 
faces reflect a wisdom born of love, are 
separated from one another by the re- 
cumbent, turbaned figure of the twelfth- 
eentury Arabian philosopher, Ibn 
Rosechd or Averroes, whose, expositional 
form St. Thomas used in some of his 
philosophical works while he pains- 
takingly corrected all that philoso- 
pher’s deviations from the truth. 

Art historians may debate whether 
the great commentator of Aristotle was 
added by the brush of a painter long 
after the artist, Francesco Traini, was 
dead. But philosophers can find good 
reasons for the inclusion of all the fig- 
ures in the Trionfo of the Saint which 
so well represents the medieval atti- 
tude towards the Angelic Doctor, an 
attitude of reverence and gratitude 
which deserves to prevail to-day. 

Wisely has Father Angelus Walz, 
O.P., made this picture the frontispiece 
of his recent biographical study of the 
Saint.' It was the great achievement 


Saint Thomas Aquinas: A_ Biographical 
Study. By Angelus Walz, O.P. Translated 
by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. (The Newman 
Press). 
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of the thirteenth-century Dominican 
that he established the scientific status 
of the study of divine things. To the 
long-held belief in the value of affec- 
tive knowledge, he added the affirma- 
tion of the importance in sacred theol- 
ogy of a speculative knowledge which 
is inspired by divine love and leads to 
a deeper understanding of the mysteries 
of God in order that this enriched 
knowledge may be communicated to 
others. How well he did this has been 
the concern of biographers for the last 
six centuries. Maritain, Gilson, Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, Sertillanges, Mandon- 
net, Grabmann, Taurisano, Toso and 
many others have explored every fact 
of his life and every fact of his work 
so that a new biography would seem 
to need some justification. This Father 
Angelus Walz, O.P., provides in the 
Preface of his work. On the occasion of 
the sixth centenary of the canonization 
of St. Thomas it was decided that, in 
addition to the “Xenia thomistica,” 
two new scientific studies were needed: 
an analysis of his writings and a study 
of his life. The “Introductio compend- 
idsa in opera S. Thome Aquinatis” by 
Father Ambrose Bacie fulfilled the first 
need in 1925. The second was met a 
vear later by the “Delineatio vite 8. 
Thome de Aquino.” Recent develop- 
ments have required a revision of the 
latter work: e.g., the completion of the 
“Fontes vite S. Thome Aquinatis,” 
some newly discovered sources, the 
Papal Constitution ‘Deus scientiarum’” 
of May 24, 1931, and the declaration of 
December 16, 1931, in which Albert the 
Great was proclaimed a Saint and 
Doctor of the Chureh. Father Walz 
has given us a biographical study that 
includes the material of the 1926 
“Delineatio” with supplementary addi- 
tions and some corrections. This is 
the most complete critical and syn- 
thetic presentation of the life of St. 
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Thomas that has appeared in the 
twentieth century. 

The treatment is chronological, be- 
ginning in chapter one with a discus- 
sion of the possible sites of the Saint’s 
birthplace in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and continuing with abundant 
factual details firmly buttressed with 
sturdy citations through the eleventh 
chapter with its beautiful description 
of his last journey and holy death in 
the Cistercian Abbey of Fossanova. 
Three final chapters on his character, 
his writings, and the honor paid to him 
by the Church supplement the strictly 
biographical part of the book. 

This work is an indispensable tool for 
the scholar who will regret that many 
of the paragraphs had not been ex- 
panded into chapters. The purpaseful 
directness of each tightly packed sen- 
tence will not attract the casual reader. 
But those who follow Father Bullough’s 
careful translation will understand why 
this book, which was originally written 
in Italian, is now being made available 
in all the principal European languages. 

In the chronological table of the life 
and writings of the Saint which the 
translator has provided in a useful end 
paper, it is said that Thomas directed 
the house of studies at Santa Sabina 
on the Aventine in Rome from 1265- 
1267. It is generally agreed that it was 
in this busy period, when he was at the 
full height of his powers, that he pro- 
duced one of his most valuable works, 
“Questiones disputatze de potentia 
Dei.” The questions “On the Power of 
God” are now published in a single 
volume for the first time in English." 

In addition to the twice-yearly dis- 
putations held during Advent and Lent 
in which haphazard questions without 
unity of theme were proposed and an- 


On the Power of God. By Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Laurence Shapcote, 


O.P. (The Newman Press). 
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the Dominican curriculum re- 
to hold a systematic 
series of disputations on the subject- 
matter of his teaching. Twice a week 
lectures were cancelled so that all might 
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tributors include, among others, Most Rev. 


guided the responses which were made 
by one of the bachelors, and on the 
second morning he himself codrdinated 
the various objections, integrated and 
strengthened the answers, and later 
edited the disputation so that it might 
serve as a permanent record. 

St. Thomas with great regularity 
held both forms of public debate. The 
“Questiones Quodlibetales’” are the 
record of the discussion of questions 
of current held in the weeks 
preceding Christmas and Easter. The 
“Questiones Disputate” are the ordi- | 
nary debates which constituted an im- | 
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spiritual creatures, and virtues. Later 

Thomas used some of this material 
in the construction of his vast synthe- 
sis of theology. So it is of immense 
value to have this set of the disputa- 
tions “On the Power of God” available 
in a reprint of Father Shapcote’s trans- 
lation. 

Another study of the teaching of St. 
Thomas has been presented in a reprint 
of “The Catholic Doctrine of Grace’’.* 
This is a clear, convineing and thorough 
study of the Church’s teaching on 
grace without technical terminology or 
the citation of authorities, or the dis- 
cussion of non-Thomistic solutions. 

The author shows that the transfor- 
mation of man’s nature into the like- 
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ness of the Son of God is produced by 
sanctifying grace which is conferred at 
baptism. It follows that by denying 
this grace the Reformers struck at the 
very heart of Christianity. They re- 
jected such truths as our sonship to 
God, our membership in Christ, our 
liberation from sin. Protestantism as 
a religious system was therefore desti- 
tute of all vitality. 
strengthened when the author considers 


This conclusion is 


man apart from grace, and shows that 
the true religion “does not consist simply 
in an example of the perfect fulfillment 
of the natural law but in the elevation 
of man to the high dignity of a child 
of God.” There are fine chapters on 
the acquisition of grace, its loss and 
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sponsibility.!. Certainly it will prevent 
the reader from resting in a superficial 
attitude of mind regarding these truths, 
for it contains a detailed explanation 
of the immeasurable depths of the will, 
the immensity of the soul, and an eter- 
nal hell as opposed to eternal beatitude. 

The book is, therefore, divided into 
five parts covering soul immensity in 
this life, death and judgment, hell, pur- 
gatory, and heaven. It is written in a 
scholarly manner with sound theologi- 
cal reasoning, admitting of no supposi- 
tion or guesswork. 

Because of the very nature of our in- 
telligence and will, it is impossible for 
us to find lasting happiness in anything 
less than Infinite Good. We may have 
the will to seek happiness in a limited 
good such as knowledge or a loyal and 
steadfast friendship, but once these 
things are attained, our intelligence im- 
mediately sees their limitations and 
conceives a higher good. Naturally, 
our will then desires that higher good. 
If God had created us in a purely nat- 
ural state without grace we could find 
happiness in knowing Him naturally, 
by seeing His perfection in creatures. 
But God wished us to know Him in a 
supernatural fashion; to know Him ac- 
cording to our capacity as He knows 
Himself, to love Him as He loves Him- 
selfi—and for all eternity. Therefore, 
not until we see God face to face will 
the immense void of our heart and the 
depths of our will be filled. 

CuHaARLEs J. CALLAN, O.P., 8.T.M 
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